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A MIDNIGHT ASCENT OF THE SCHWARTZ- 
HORN. 


(10,300 feet above the sea.) 


I. 


?NEATH an uncertain moon, in light malign, 
We tred those rifted granite crags, where- 
under, 
Startling the midnight air with muffled thun- 
der, 
Flowed infant founts of Danube and of 
Rhine: 
Our long -drawn file in slow deliberate line 
Scaled stair on stair, subdued to silent won- 
der ; 
Wound among mouldering rocks that rolled 
asunder, 
Rattling with hollow roar down death’s de- 
cline. 
Still as we rose, one white transcendent star 
Steered calmly heavenward through the em- 
purpled gloom, 
Escaping from the dim reluctant bar 
Of morning, chiil and ashen-pale as doom ; 
Where the day’s chargers champing at his 


car 
Waited till Soi should quit night’s banquet- 
room, 


Il. 


Pure on the frozen snows, the glacier-steep, 
Slept moonlight with the tense unearthly 
charm 
Of spells that have no power to bless or 
harm ; 
But, when we touched the ridge which tem- 
pests sweep, 
Death o’er the murk vale, yawning wide and 
deep, 
Clung to frost-slippery shelves, and sharp 
alarm, 
Shuddering in eager air, drove life’s blood 
warm 
Back to stout hearts and staunch will’s fort- 
ress-keep. 
Upward we clomb; till now the emergent 
morn, 
Belting the horror of dim jagged eastern 
heights, 
Broadened from green to saffron, primrose- 
pale, 
Felt with faint finger-tips of rose each horn, 
Crept round the Alpine circuit, o’er each 
dale 
Dwelt with dumb broodings drearier even 
‘than night’s, 


III. 
Thus dawn had come; not yet the day: night’s 
queen 
And morning’s star their state in azure 
kept : 
Still on the mountain world weird silence 
slept ; 
Earth, air, and heaven held back ‘their song 
serene. 
Then from the zenith, fiery-white between 





Moonshine and dayspring, with swift im- 
pulse swept 
A splendor of the skies that throbbing leapt 
Down to the core of passionate flame ter- 
rene — 
A star that ruining from yon throne remote, 
Quenched her celestial yearnings in the 
pyre 
Of mortal pangs and pardons! At that 
sign 
The orient sun with day’s broad arrow smote 
Black Linard’s arrogant brow, while influent 
fire 
Slaked the world’s thirst for light with joy 
divine. 
JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDs. 


Note on Sonnet 3. — The most striking episode in this 
pageant of dawn was the shooting of a large meteor from 
the centre of the sky above our heads down into the 
brightness of the still unrisen sun, crossing the morning 
star, while the moon was setting far away over the Bere 
nese Oberland. I have ventured to treat this phenome 
enon, not from the scientific point of view, but as it 
appealed to the imagination upon that high summit, 
with ail the con; gregated Alps around us waiting for the 
touch of day. 

Academy. j. A. S. 


A DESERTED GARDEN. 


TANGLED ivy creeps and twines 
Where once bloomed my lady’s flowers ; 
And the twisting wild woodbines 
Weave o’er all their clustering bowers ; 
And the fruit-trees from the wall 
Droop forgotten and forlorn, 
And the rose-trees, thick and tall, 
From their trellis-work are torn, 
Dewy paths — once velvet-smooth 
For the dainty steps of youth — 
Weedy now, and overgrown 
With the rank grass all unmown. 


Here and there, amid confusion, 
Gleams a berry scarlet-hued, 

And pale bindweed in profusion 
(by the summer breezes wooed), 

Creeps, where once verbenas grew, 
Or the myrtle flowered so fair 
In the warm and scented air; 

And the speedwell — deepest blue — 
Shakes its frail flowers everywhere. 


So, amid these paths —all haunted 
By the memory of old flowers — 
Grow these wild-wood blooms undaunted, 
Through the glowing autumn hours. 
Ah! how long ago ‘t seems 
Since bright faces glowed and smiled 
In this garden of our dreams, 
Now so desolate and wild! 
They will come again no more, 
And no time shall e’er restore 
Golden days and fairy flowers 
To these wearied hearts of ours, 
Chambers’ Journal. 
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OATHS: PARLIAMENTARY AND JUDICIAL. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
PARLIAMENTARY AND JUDI- 
CIAL.* 


BY THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 


SHOULD THEY BE ABOLISHED? 

IT is much to be regretted that the 
question which heads this article should 
have been raised in a manner singularly 
unfavorable to its calm and reasonable 
discussion. 

The circumstances which have given 
rise to it, and which are forcing it on toa 
final solution, are too unhappily familiar 
to need recital here. But their result has 
been that a question of grave importance 
and interest, of which equally religious 
men might reasonably take, and have 
taken, different views, has been distorted 
into one between religion and atheism, or 
rather into one between religion and 
a single atheist, whose name certainly 
neither softens nor sweetens any contro- 
versy with which it is connected. 

Those who advocate the abolition of 
the Parliamentary oath are consequently, 
and in many Cases most unjustly, accused 
of a desire to facilitate the entrance into 
Parliament of atheists in general and of 
Mr. Bradlaugh in particular. While, on 
the other hand, those who do desire this 
are able to shelter themselves under the 
plea that many whose Christianity is un- 
questionable are desiring the same thing. 

Still more unfortunately the question 
has passed into the domain of party poli- 
tics; the two great parties in the State 
having, the one all but unanimously, and 
the other very largely, espoused opposite 
sides in the dispute. This is nearly the 
same thing as saying that it has passed 
out of the domain of reason and into that 
of passion and unreason. For in En- 
gland, nowadays, government dy party — 
not at any time perhaps the most perfect 
form of government —is passing into 
something very different — namely, gov- 
ernment for party. A state of things, 
that is to say, in which parties are no 
longer formed for the sake of promoting 
principles, but in which principles are 


OATHS: 


* The word judicial refers, strictly speaking, to oaths 


of office taken by judges or magistrates. ‘To avoid cir- 
cumlocution, however, I use it in this article as signify- 
ing oaths taken in a court of justice. 
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invented for the sake of promoting party; 
a state of things in which legislative meas- 
ures are less and less considered with 
reference to their own nature and proba- 
ble results on society, and more and more 
with reference only to their effect upon 
the fortunes of some one or other of our 
political parties. Once sucked into that 
vortex, all questions, however, in their 
own nature apart from or above politics, 
are dragged down and swept round and 
round like fragments of a wreck in a 
whirlpool, to emerge at last twisted and 
battered out of all semblance to their 
original shape. In this English mael- 
strom of ours we see just now Parlia- 
mentary Oaths whirling about in com- 
pany with Free Education, Laborers’ 
Allotments, Compulsory Vaccination, De- 
ceased Wives’ Sisters, Female Suffrage, 
Sunday Closing, Local Option, and many 
another piece of social flotsam and jet- 
sam, no one of them in itself of a party 
nature, but all of them capable of being 
utilized for party purposes, and being so 
utilized accordingly. In fact, English life 
is becoming so saturated and flavored with 
politics of the baser sort, that we are 
being rapidly reduced to the condition of 
the pauper Scotch lunatic, whose insanity 
had taken the form of the belief that he 
was a rich man faring sumptuously every 
day, but who complained that though his 
table was always spread with the richest 
variety of dainties, yet somehow or other 
everything he partook of tasted of por- 
ridge. 

At such a moment it needs some cour- 
age for a minister of religion, and espe- 
cially for a bishop, to meddle with such a 
thorny question as this. Whatever he 
may say upon it will, in all probability, 
bring upon him the wrath, and, what is 
more to be dreaded, the misconstruction, 
of one or other of the parties, religious or 
political, engaged in disputing it; possibly 
of both, if he aims at being impartial. 
Nevertheless, in the interest of something 
higher and better than self or party, I 
venture to offer for the consideration of 
reasonable men a few thoughts which 
have influenced my own mind on this 
subject, and which may perhaps commend 
themselves to their minds. And in so 











doing I shall avoid as far as possible all 
the angry or unsavory associations now 
linked with it. 1 shall try to argue it as 1 
might have done if no such person as Mr. 
Bradlaugh had ever existed, or as if we 
had never known the blessings of party 
government, nor tasted the sweet reason- 
ableness of a general election. 

It may, I trust, help to this end if I 
begin by pointing out that, whatever else 
our present Parliamentary oath was de- 
signed to effect, it was never designed to 
keep atheists out of Parliament. It was 
and is strictly a political test, and political 
too in a sense and for a purpose happily 
quite remote from modern English poli 
tics. It is dynastic. Its object is to 
secure in the council of the sovereign the 
presence of those only who are loyal to 
the reigning dynasty. It binds the per- 
son taking it to “be faithful, and to bear 
true allegiance ” to the existing sovereign 
and his or her “ heirs and successors ac- 
cording to law.” It aims therefore at the 
exclusion from Parliament, not of athe- 
ists, but of traitors. It does not even, 
though it is an oath of allegiance to a 
sovereign, exclude republicans ; for should 
the Parliament which imposes it decide 
at any time upon the ultimate abolition of 
monarchy, there would then be no “ suc- 
cessors according to law” to whom to be 
faithful. All that it binds the member of 
Parliament to is not to attempt to over- 
throw monarchy during the lifetime of the 
existing sovereign, and meanwhile not to 
engage in any plot or revolution aiming at 
a change of dynasty. An undertaking 
which under the present dynasty we may 
safely pronounce to be superfluous. 

It is clear therefore that the oath in its 
present form was intended to be a politi- 
cal and not a religious test, and that as a 
political test it is practically all but obso- 
lete. 

In the next place, we may observe that 
it does not even incidentally and indirectly 
act as a religious test; for no atheist that 
we know of has ever refused to take it; 
nay, on the contrary, the atheist whose 
case is now attracting such attention to it, 
was willing and eager to take it, and was 
only prevented from doing so by a vote of 
the House of Commons, Surely an oath 
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which a pronounced atheist could only 
with great difficulty be prevented from 
taking cannot be relied on as a religious 
test for the exclusion of atheists from Par- 
liament. And further; it is manifestly 
impossible from the terms of the oath 
that it can have any such operation. For 
the atheist who takes it does not thereby 
declare himself a theist —as the Jew, if 
he had taken the oath to which Jews 
objected, would have had to declare him- 
self a Christian. That oath being “on 
the true faith of a Christian,” did neces- 
sarily imply that the person taking it held 
the Christian faith. But the atheist in 
taking the present oath is required to say 
nothing whatever as to his faith. He 
invokes against himself punishment by a 
Being in whose existence he has no belief. 
That punishment may not be a possibility 
in bis opinion, but he is in no way bound 
to say beforehand whether it is so or not. 
He may choose to tell us this beforehand, 
and if he does he has no right to complain 
if we refuse to allow him to profane the 
oath by so taking it; but if he does not 
choose to tell us this, we cannot claim to 
go behind the oath and ask him what 
meaning he attaches to the words he is 
using. True, a highly conscientious athe- 
ist might decline to take even this oath 
because he would not even seem to be- 
lieve in that which he disbelieved. But 
this is, so far as it goes, an argument not 
for but against maintaining the oath, in- 
asmuch as it shows clearly that its effect 
is to keep out only honest and honorable 
atheists — that is to say, precisely those 
who, if atheists are to enter Parliament at 
all we should be least desirous of exclud- 
ing. 

It follows then from these considera- 
tions, that the present Parliamentary oath 
considered as a religious test is either 
wholly inoperative, or so partially opera- 
tive as to be practically worse than none. 
If we desire a really efficient and sufficient 
test against atheists, we should draw up 
—not an oath — but a declaration which 
should disclaim atheism as distinctly as 
the declaration prescribed in the act for 
“disabling Papists from sitting in Par- 
liament” (30 Car. II., C. 2) disclaimed 
transubstantiation. Whether it would be 
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desirable or wise to provide such a decla- 
ration is a question outside the scope of 
this article. All I contend for here is that, 
short of such a declaration, no test that 
we can frame could possibly ‘ disable” 
atheists; and that as our present oath 
falls far short of this, it is as a means for 
“disabling” them practically worthless. 
It is therefore absurdly uncharitable to 
accuse those who would abolish it of de- 
siring to help atheists into Parliament. 

There are, however, other points of 
view in which religion, and especially the 
Christian religion, is deeply concerned 
with this question, not only of the Parlia- 
mentary oath but of all oaths whatsoever. 
The morality of oaths; their lawfulness, 
even if not immoral for us Christians, 
bound as we are by the words of the 
founder of our faith; the justice or injus- 
tice of imposing them in particular cases ; 
and even their desirableness and expedi- 
ency in many cases, —all enter more or 
less, and some of them very deeply, into 
the region of religion and morality; and 
it is with reference to these aspects of the 
question, rather than with reference to 
any merely passing political accidents or 
incidents attaching to it, that I propose 
here to discuss it. 

Let us then divide our subject, as we 
preachers would say, under the four fol- 
lowing heads, and ask 

1. Is the imposition of an oath im 
moral? 

2. Is the taking of one forbidden by 
Christ? 

3. Is it unjust to require the taking of 
one in Parliament or in courts of 
justice? 

4. Is it in the present day necessary or 
expedient to do so? 

And in the first place, let us begin 
with defining our subject. WHAT IS AN 
OATH? 

An oath is the invocation of God —or 
of a god —a supernatural being — to wit- 
ness the truth of the statement made by 
him who so invokes him. And this invo- 
cation always implies two things. First, 
that the being so invoked supernaturally 
knows the truth or falsehood of the state- 
ment so made; and secondly, is supernat- 
urally able to punish the person invoking 
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him, if he speak falsely. I say a super- 
natural being, for this is of the essence of 
the oath, as involving both certaznx knowl- 
edge of and power to punish falsehood 
here or hereafter. Invocation then and 
imprecation are the essential parts of 
every oath. The particular form of the 
oath and the particular ceremonies that 
accompany it, may vary indefinitely. The 
swearer may sacrifice an animal; or kiss 
a book; or lift his hand; or touch his 
head; or break a saucer. He may say 
“T swear ;” or “ Thou hast said;” or “So 
help me God;” or “So help me God and 
the holy angels;” or “God and the 
saints.” But all these ceremonies sym- 
bolize, and all these forms of words ex- 
press, one and the same idea, —I invoke 
an ail-seeing witness, I imprecate the 
judgment of an all-ruling judge; and I 
tender this invocation and imprecation to 
you, my fellow-men, as the strongest as- 
surance I can give you of the truth of my 
words or the sincerity of my promise — 
I give you, in short, my bond, conditioned 
in the heaviest conceivable penalties, that 
what I say is true and that what I promise 
I will perform. 

1. This is the meaning and the object 
of all oaths, and it is just for this reason 
— namely, that every oath is a promise or 
testimony under penalty —that many ob- 
ject to it as, in its tendency, if not in its 
very nature, immoral. It practically 
teaches men, they say, that there are two 
standards of truth ; one to which they may 
conform when they are not on their oath 
and one to which they must conform when 
they are so; and it teaches, they allege, 
that in the one case there will be a penalty 
for lying, which there will not be in the 
other; or, in other words, that it matters 
less to tell a lie than toswearone. And 
the result of this double standard of truth, 
they further say, is that the standard of 
veracity in common speech is lowered for 
all men; that — whereas every one should 
feel that every word he utters is spoken 
in the presence of God, whether he be 
invoked or no; and that every falsehood 
will be punished by him, whether such 
punishment be imprecated or no, and that 
therefore every man should speak at all 
times as if he were on his oath — men, 
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even religious men, have come to think | other a state in which, because they have 
that somehow or other it is not so, and | just been reminded of it, they remember 


that they may be more careless when they 
say than when they swear; or rather, to 
put it fairly, that they must be more care- 
ful when they swear than when they say. 
Now in this objection there is undoubt- 
edly, at first sight, a great deal of force. 
The writer well remembers the first time 
he heard it usedin conversation with him- 
self by an eminent statesman, how pow- 
eriully it struck him, and how much he 
felt disposed to say to his distinguished 
interlocutor, Almost thou persuadest me 
to bea Quaker! A little reflection, how- 
ever, showed that this argument, striking 
as it seems, proves too much, and there- 
fore proves nothing. The whole gist of 
it lies clearly in the objection to testifying 
under a penalty. Itis this fact of a pen- 
alty, a very tremendous one, attaching to 
false swearing which makes the difference 
to the swearer between it and false speech. 
Obviously, therefore, testimony under any 
kind of penalty is, o# principle, equally 
open to this objection. The amount ofthe 
penalty makes no difference as to the 
principle involved, which is that — pen- 
alty or no penalty — all men should at all 
times speak the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. 

But those who are for the abolition of 
oaths have never yet proposed to abolish 
all penalty for false testimony. The wit- 
ness who affirms or declares falsely is 
subject, presumably with their approval, 
to the same legal penalty as if he had com- 
mitted perjury. Where then is the essen- 
tial difference between the two cases? 
What is the difference zz principle be- 
tween saying, “1 will speak the truth, so 
help me God,” and “1 will speak the 
truth, so help me the judge of assize and 
the home secretary,” which is virtually 
what every affirmer says in a court of law. 
In both cases there is testimony under 
penalty, and therefore the danger of set- 
ting up a double standard of truth; one 
for the penalized and the other for the 
non-penalized statement. Doubtless the 
penalty in the one case is far more terri- 
ble and more certain than in the other; 
but if there is to be any penalty at all, the 
more terrible and the more certain it is 
the better, inasmuch as it will better an- 
swer its purpose of deterring from false- 
hood. The truth is that the oath does not 


| 
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assume nor teach that there are two kinds | affirms the lawfulness of oaths under cer- 
of truth; but that there are two very dif-| tain conditions, yet feels the pressure of 
ferent states of mind in which men may | our Lord’s words and of the parallel words 
be when called on to speak the truth.| of St. James so strongly that when he is 
One a state in which they forget, and the | obliged to deal with the subject in a 


that every word we speak is spoken in the 
presence. of God, and that for it we must 
give an account to him in the last great 
day. When we say therefore to a wit- 
ness, “ The evidence you give shall be 
true, so help you God;” We are xot 
saying, ‘* God will punish you if you swear 
falsely, and will not punish you if you 
only speak falsely ;” but “ God will punish 
all falsehood, and the oath you have just 
taken is to remind you of this; see that 
you forget itnot.” Is there anything tend- 
ing toimmoralityin this? As to the ar- 
gument that swearing in courts of justice, 
or elsewhere, causes much perjury, we 
may dismiss it very briefly. It does noth- 
ing of the kind any more than coin causes 
false coining, or sale of drink causes 
drunkenness, or bank-notes cause forgery, 
or the existence of a House of Commons 
causes many of its members to talk much 
blatant and pernicious nonsense, both in 
and out of it. All these things are not 
the causes but the occasions only of the 
evils connected with their existence, and 
may be useful or even necessary things 
notwithstanding, and therefore not to be 
abolished. And so with swearing. It is 
not the cause, it is only the occasion, of 
perjury; and if it be really necessary, it 
is not for that reason to be abolished. 

2. But if the taking of oaths be not 
immoral, is it not forbidden, at least to 
all Christian men? Has not our Lord 
distinctly and expressly said, ‘Swear not 
atall?” Can anything be clearer or more 
precise than this prohibition? and does it 
not forbid absolutely and under all cir- 
cumstances all kinds of oath-taking by 
Christians? Now certainly these words 
do at first sight appear to mean this, and 
nothing less than this, and in consequence 
oath-taking under any circumstances has 
been condemned from the earliest days of 
Christianity by Christian teachers of the 
greatest eminence. It was not left to 
George Fox to discover that all swearing 
had been forbidden by Christ. Justin 
Martyr and Tertullian, jerome and Chrys- 
ostom, had said the same long before 
him; and even those of the Fathers who 
did not teach the absolute sinfulness of 
all oaths, did nevertheless generally dis- 
like and disparage oath-taking. St. Au- 
gustine, for instance, though he distinctly 
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course of expository sermons, he entreats 
the charitable construction of his hearers, 
telling them that he has avoided the sub- 
ject as long as he could, and that he feels 
in sore straits as to how to instruct them 
upon it, and winds up by advising them 
to avoid all swearing when possible, as at 
any rate the safer course,* declaring that 
he himself would only swear under pres- 
sure of necessity: ‘Magna necessitate 
compulsus.” 

In whatever way therefore the present 
controversy respecting oaths may be de- 
cided, the Church need feel herself in no 
way specially implicated in it, and cer- 
tainly in no way specially concerned in 
maintaining our present practice of oath- 
taking. But do our Lord’s words really 
forbid all swearing? If they do, it is cer- 
tainly strange that he himself, on a most 
solemn and public occasion, accepted a 
judicial adjuration; that the greatest of 
his apostles should more than once have 
solemnly invoked God as witness to the 
truth of his utterances; f that an inspired 
Christian teacher — who, if he were not 
St. Paul, certainly represented Pauline 
teaching — should have based a great 
Christian argument on the idea of the 
oath, and have spoken of it with approba- 
tion as being for “ men an end of all strife ” 
(Heb. vi. 16-18); that another of his apos- 
tles should have pictured an angel in 
heaven as swearing by “ Him that liveth 
forever and ever” (Rev. x. 6); that the 
early Christians, while refusing to take 
heathen oaths — even to save their lives 
—on the ground that these involved the 
invocation of false gods, nevertheless 
did not refuse to swear by the health 
of the emperor — an oath, of course, quite 
as much opposed as the others to the 
precept of our Lord; and further, that 
while Christian councils were not unfre- 
quently held under the sanction of oaths, 
no one council ever forbade the practice. 
All this seems really inexplicable if our 
Lord’s words had from the first seemed 
capable of no other interpretation than 
the strictly literal one which some would 
even now put upon them. 

But in truth this is neither the neces- 
sary nor the true interpretation of them. 
The Sermon on the Mount, of which they 
form part, was addressed to our Lord’s 


* The main grounds of Augustine’s objections to 
swearing are its two attendant risks of profanity and 
perjury. After dwelling on these at bkength, he sums up 
his decision in his usual epigrammatic way: ** Falsa 
juratio exitiosaest. Vera juratio periculosa est. 
juratio secura est.’ (S. Aug. Sermo. clxxx. vol. v. 
Benedictine edition: Paris. 1837.) 

t Rom. ix. 13 2 Cor. i. 23; Gal. i. 20. 
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disciples as members of that new kingdom 
which he was then founding amongst 
men, a kiagdom which he himself, in the 
conclusion of that sermon, describes as 
an ideally perfect one, whose citizens 
should be “perfect as their Father in 
heaven.” He is giving therefore the 
ideally perfect laws of an ideally perfect 
kingdom; laws therefore which can only 
be carried out so far as those subject to 
them approach the true ideal of their citi- 
zenship, and which, moreover, assume 
that this approach is made equally by 
those concerned in obeying them in any 
particular case.* The law, for instance, 
of Christian almsgiving, which follows that 
as to oaths, bids us “give to him that 
asketh of us, and from him that would 
borrow of us not to turn away.” But this 
law evidently assumes that the “him” it 
refers to shall be a true and perfect Chris- 
tian, who therefore would not ask what 
was wrong or unreasonable, or seek to 
borrow what he could not repay. Other- 
wise, we should be bound to give to the 
begging-letter writer and to lend to the 
swindler, to furnish drink to the drunk- 
ard, a knife to a madman, or a revolver to 
a burglar. On this principle of strictly 
literal interpretation we should in like 
manner be bound never, under any cir- 
cumstances, to “resist evil,” though it 
were the evil of a brutal husband kicking 
out the brains of his wife, or a worse brute 
criminally assaulting a woman or a child. 
These are but samples of the evils and 
absurdities resulting from a literal inter- 
pretation of ideal laws — an interpretation, 
we may add, which does not raise but 
lower the true standard of Christian life, 
throwing us back into that slavery to 
“the letter which killeth,” from which 
Christ came to deliver us, by teaching us 
that it is “the spirit that giveth life.” 

Our Lord’s teaching then respecting 
oaths is to be taken as literally as, and 
not more so than, his teaching as to alms- 
giving or resistance of evil— namely, as 
setting before us the ideal of the Christian 
life at which we should aim; teaching us, 
in short, that for all Christians the aim of 
their life should be so to live and speak 
as that in their “communication” —Zez., 
in their intercourse with each other — 
their “yea” and their “nay” should be 
ever as their oath. For that “ whatever 








* IT am aware that our Lord’s words are by some held 
| to apply only to the profane swearing of his day and to 
the casuistical excuses made for it. But it seems to me 
impossible to limit his words to this application only. 
| **Swear not at all’’ surely means more than * Swear 
| not profanely at all.” 
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is more than this ” (not, is evil, but) “*com- 
eth of evil” —the evil, namely, of the 
untruthfulness and suspiciousness of sin- 
ful men. But, granting even that these 
words forbid all swearing as between 
Christian individuals, they do not touch 
the question of the lawfulness of the 
State requiring oaths. For no State, even 
though it be a Christian State, is bound 
to carry out the strict letter of the laws of 
the Sermon on the Mount. These laws 
are for a kingdom which “is zo¢ of this 
world,” and therefore no kingdom which 
zs of this world can possibly incorporate 
them into its statutes. Influenced, ele- 
vated, softened by the spirit of them it, 
may and ought to be; but literally gov 
erned by them it cannot be. No State 
which literally obeyed all the laws of 
Christ could last for a single day. Could 
any State, for instance, possibly forgive 
all its enemies — z.¢., all criminals — even 
until seventy times seven; or refuse to 
“ resist the evil” of an invading army; or 
give out of the taxes everything to every- 
body ; or make national loans to all bubble 
companies that asked for them? Such an 
idea is of course absurd, and yet men — 
members of peace societies and the like — 
talk loosely about the duties of a Christian 
State, forgetting that the kingdoms of this 
world are but imperfectly Christian, inas- 
much as they are not yet “the kingdoms 
of God and his Christ,” and that until they 
are they cannot safely nor rightly act as if 
they were so; forgetting too one other 
awkward consequence of their principles, 
—namely, that the State would in that 
case be bound not only to obey the laws 
of the Sermon on the Mount, but to en- 
force them —z.2., to turn all our sins, neg- 
ligences, and ignorances into crimes, and 
so to aim at making men not merely moral 
but holy by Act of Parliament! We dis- 
pose then of the argument from Christ’s 
prohibition of swearing, as we do of the 
argument as to the double standard of 
truth, by the answer that it proves too 
much, that it lands us in absurdities and 
impossibilities which, because they are 
such, Christ could never have intended. 
3. But if the imposition of an oath by 
the State be neither immoral nor anti- 
Christian, may it not be unjust? Is it not 
an injustice to interpose the barrier of an 
oath, which shall even incidentally bar the 
free-thinking citizen from the heaven of 
his desires — a seat in the legislature ; and 
if not unjust to him, is it not unjust to 
his constituents who have chosen him to 
represent them there? Where, it is ex- 
claimed, are our rights as free British 


citizens to civil and religious liberty, if a 
man’s religious or anti religious opinions 
are to keep him out of Parliament? Well, 
if every British citizen is born with a 
natural right to enter Parliament, or to 
vote for sending some one there to repre- 
sent him, then undoubtedly it is an in- 
fringement of his rights to keep out him 
or his representative on account of his 
religious opinions as to an oath or as to 
anything else. Natural rights are inde- 
feasible, and are the basis of all law. But 
what if the British citizen has no natural 
right to be either elector or elected? 
What if the whole system of electoral 
franchise, constituents, elections — nay, 
even Parliament itself — be the mere ar- 
tificial creature of State enactments, and 
changeable therefore from time to time, 
or wholly removable as the State may 
think fit? In that case it is clear that the 
British citizen has by nature —dZe., by 
birth — just those electoral rights which 
happen to be in legal existence when he 
is born, those and no more. These may 
have since then been modified in his favor 
or against him, and the legal rights so 
modified, he of course now possesses and 
no more and no others. The State may 
fix conditions for admission to its legisla- 
ture, which shall admit or exclude him, 
just according as these may seem best 
calculated to give the nation, what it really 
has a natural right to— good government. 
The State may admit or exclude felons, 
parsons, aliens, women, atheists, lunatics, 
idiots, or any persons or classes as it 
thinks fit; but in no case does it, in so 
doing, either recognize or violate any nat- 
ural right; nor is it guilty of any injustice 
to the persons so excluded ; provided only 
that it does not exclude them from mere 
whim or caprice, but only on the ground 
that they are not fit and capable legisla- 
tors, and that their presence in the legis- 
lature is, therefore, dangerous to the State. 
If, for instance, the State were of opinion 
that for some reason or other red-haired 
persons were unfit and incapable citizens, 
it would be perfectly justified on that 
grouné in keeping them out of Parlia- 
ment; and what the red-headed persons 
should do in that case, if they were wise, 
would be —not to clamor about natural 
rights which have no existence — but to 
try to persuade the nation that their red 
heads had nothing in them dangerous to 
the State; in which case their admission 
to Parliament would follow, as a matter of 
course. This, mutatis mutandis, is ex- 
actly what did happen as regards the 





exclusion of Roman Catholics from Par- 
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liament. These were at one time so ex- 
cluded because the nation then held that 
they could not be loyal to a Protestant 
king; and later on, because it held that 
they could not be loyal to the Revolution 
settlement and the Hanoverian succes- 
sion. And accordingly “ disabling” acts 
and oaths of adjuration and supremacy, 
of formidable length and intricacy, were 
devised in order to keep them out. As 
soon, however, as the nation came to see 
that Roman Catholics could be as loyal 
citizens and as safe legislators as any one 
else, they were readmitted to the legisla- 
ture; noton the ground of their natural 
rights, but simply because the reasons 
which had operated for their exclusion 
were seen to exist no longer —cessante 
ratione cessat et lex.* 

Supposing then, for argument’s sake, 
that the State regarded atheists as dan- 
gerous legislators —and there is some- 
thing to be said on that point — it would 
be quite within its rights in disabling them 
from sitting in Parliament until it should 
have changed its mind; and meanwhile, 
any claim for admittance on their part on 
the ground of religious liberty and natural 
rights would be just as absurd as it would 
be on the part of clergymen now, who are 
—as atheists are not—excluded from 
Parliament by special enactment. 

Absurd, however, as the claim of natu- 
ral right and religious liberty is in this 
case, on the part of any one, it is doubly 
and trebly so on the part of the atheist. 
For the word “ nature ” on his lips means 
— and can only mean — the existing order 
of things as physically constituted and 
governed by purels physical forces. The 
idea of nature as a divinely ordered sys- 
tem of things, the author and ruler of 
which might at least be supposed to have 
conferred certain rights upon his crea- 
tures, has for the atheist no existence. 
And yet it is only on this supposition of a 
divine Father and Ruler of men that such 


* It is curious, however, to note the slow process of 
this change of opinion, and the strong hold which even 
to the last the dread of pope and Pretender had upon 
the English mind. The Parliamentary Oath required 
of Roman Catholic members of Parliament on their 
emancipation in 1829 bristles with disclaimers and ab- 
—, every one of which must have read to the 

oman Catholic taking it as an insult to himself and to 
his faith. And, strangest of all legislative absurdities, 
it required a disclaimer of mental reservation from one 
suspected of that practice; as if he could not reserve 
his mind as to that disclaimer, just as easily as he could 
respecting all other parts of the oath. This notion of 
binding by an oath not to swear falsely, those who were 
accused of believing that they might swear falsely, and 
this by way of strengthening their oath, reminds one of 
the old lady in Bath, who, hearing that a certain foot- 
bridge was dangerous for pedestrians, insisted ever 
after on being drawn over it in a Bath chair. 
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things as inalienable natural or birthrights 
are conceivable. He, the supreme Father 
and King, may have given to his children 
rights into which, according to his ordi- 
nance, they enter at their birth, and for 
the maintenance of which they can appeal 
against their stronger fellow-men to him, 
the common over-lord of all. And of 
these rights the most sacred and the most 
precious may well be that of the con- 
science, which specially claims to be his 
voice in the hearts of men. But apart 
from him, what is conscience but a physi- 
cal sensation in the physical compound of 
atoms called man? And what is nature 
but the material environment of that com- 
pound of atoms? Nature, as the atheist 
views her, knows no right save force. 
The survival of the fittest, the extinction 
of the weakest, is her one and only social 
law. To talk then, in her name, of the 
rights of conscience, or of any rights what- 
ever, is to talk unscientifically. If I could 
imagine myself, Der zmpossibile, an atheis- 
tic statesman dealing with such a plea on 
the part of an atheistic citizen, 1 should 
say to him: “ My good sir, I donot under- 
stand what you mean. I could understand 
your claim if urged by a Christian, be- 
cause he claims religious liberty and the 
rights of conscience in the name of one 
whom he asserts to be my Master as well 
as his. But you and I believe no such 
absurd and antiquated notion as this. 
Whence, then, do you derive your so- 
called religious or anti-religious rights? 
Why am I bound torespect the pain which 
what you are pleased to call your con- 
science feels at my laws, any more than I 
am bound to respect a pain in your head 
or in your stomach? Allthese pains may, 
of course, matter a great deal to you; but 
what do they matter to me, or to ‘the 
greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber,’ which you know is the great princi- 
ple of government which you and I have 
substituted for that stupid old maxim, 
‘He that ruleth over men must be just, 
ruling in the fear of God’? If the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number of 
English citizens is likely to be promoted 
by keeping you out of Parliament, kept 
out you shall be accordingly ; or if it would 
be promoted, as it certainly would have 
been some years ago, by your being 
hanged or burned, then hanged or burned 
you shall accordingly be. Meanwhile, 
pray do not dishonor your noble princi- 
ples and mine by your absurd pleas for 
religious liberty and rights of conscience.” 

No! religious liberty is not one of the 
natural rights of man. It is the super- 








natural gift of him who supernaturally 
created man in his own image, giving him 
an immortal soul, and with it the sacred 
and imperishable right toserve his Father 
in heaven, unhindered by any man or men 
onearth. “Let my people go,” was the 
challenge to a tyrant uttered long ago, by 
the leader of an enslaved and oppressed 
people, but he prefaced it with, “ Thus 
saith the Lord.” He ended it with, “that 
they may serve me.” * Only in that name, 
only for that end, has man the right to 
claim religious freedom from his fellow- 
man. The atheist who claims it, obtains 
it only by virtue of his disowned relation 
ship.to the being he blasphemes, and by 
the authority of that revelation at which 
he scoffs. Take away the idea of a God 
— Creator, Ruler, Father of mankind — 
and men have just as much natural rights 
against their fellows as have the cattle in 
the same field, or the wild beasts in the 
same forest. 

So much then for the plea against Par- 
liamentary oaths on the ground of rights 
of conscience and religious liberty. 

4. There remains, however, the ques- 
tion as to the necessity and expediency 
of oaths, and this too is very largely a 
question of morality and religion. For 
nothing short of necessity, and that too for 
very important ends, can morally justify 
our requiring an oath from our fellow- 
man. For consider what it is we are 
doing when we administer an oath. We 
are exposing him to whom we administer 
it to the temptation and the risk of com- 
mitting one or other, or it may be both, of 
two great sins, — profanity and perjury, 
If the occasion of the oath be a trifling 
one, and it be therefore taken in a light 
and trifling spirit, or if we could attain 
the object in view — namely, security for 
the truth of testimony or fulfilment of 
promise —in any other way, then both 
we who impose, and he who takes, the 
oath are guilty of profanity. For what is 
profane swearing if it be not the trivial or 
unnecessary invocation —z.2., the “ tak- 
ing in vain” of God’s holy name? 

A man in common conversation declares 
with an oath that he was—let us say — 
at acertain place at a certaintime. What 
profanity! we exclaim, and justly so; for 
the introduction of God’s name on such 
an occasion, and in such a way, is wholly 
unnecessary, and therefore unwarrantable. 
The same man, it may be the very next 
day, solemnly swears in a court of justice 
to the very same fact, and we see no pro- 


* Exod. viii. 1. 
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fanity in his oath. Why? Because the 
occasion warrants it. The life or the lib- 
erty of a fellow-creature may depend upon 
his testimony on this point, and accord- 
ingly we take all the security the oath 
gives us, we bind him in the heaviest 
penalty that we and he know of to speak 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but thetruth. Even in so doing, although 
we run, and he runs norisk of profanity, 
we expose him to the risk of perjury. 
That, however, we cannot help; but, just 
because we cannot help it, we should be 
cautious never to administer an oath save 
on the two above-named grounds —im- 
portance of end and indispensableness of 
means. When both of these are not pres- 
ent; when the object aimed at is in itself 
unimportant, or when, though important, 
it can be equally well attained without the 
administration of an oath, then no oath 
should be administered. 

Now, this being so, it is quite clear that 
the expediency and therefore the morality 
of oath taking will vary with times and 
circumstances, what may be expedient or 
necessary in one age being neither expe- 
dient nor necessary in another. And it 
is clear too that, on this principle, the 
number of oaths required to be taken in 
our day should be much smaller than in 
former days. There were times in the 
history of this country when law was 
weak, and faith —or its too common sub- 
stitute, superstition — was powerful. The 
fierce, half-Christianized barbarian, the 
equally fierce and hardly more Christian- 
ized feudal baron, or chieftain, or free- 
booter, held law and its penalties in small 
respect. His sword was freely and fiercely 
cast into the scales of justice, and right 
and mercy weighed but lightly against 
it. Nevertheless he was afraid, he was 
often terribly afraid, of unearthly powers. 
Against these he felt his strength and his 
courage gave him no protection. He who 
would have laughed at the threat of pun- 
ishment on earth, trembled at the thought 
of that hell which the coarsely material- 
istic religion of his day pictured for him 
with such a ghastly realism. For sucha 
man, in such an age, the oath — backed 
as it was too by the terrors of excom- 
munication and social outlawry in this life 
— was a real restraint, and against such 
an one it was a real protection. No won- 
der then that it was largely resorted to. 
The weaker State, the insecure monarch, 
the peaceful citizen, the unarmed priest, 
the feeble and timid woman, all eagerly 
sought to bind the stronger and fiercer 
members of society by a bond the strong- 
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est aud the most enduring that they knew 
of. 

Undoubtedly then the oath was in those 
days a real restraint on those whom noth- 
ing else could restrain. It was a triumph 
of moral and spititual over material forces, 
and as such it marked a distinct stage in 
human civilization and progress. But, as 
time went on, the need for the oath di- 
minished. As law grew gradually strong- 
er, its penalties more certain, its terrors 
therefore greater, there was less and less 
need to replace or enforce them by the 
terrors of another world. The weak and 
the timid found by degrees that the con- 
stable and the judge could better keep in 
order the tyrant and the bully, than could 
the most solemn of oaths. While, on the 
other hand, the superstition, it is even to 
be feared the faith, which lent their ter- 
rors to the oath, were growing feebler, 
and the temporal penalties too that once 
attended ‘the excommunication of the per- 
jurer vanished altogether, and thus the 
time has come when law is strong and 
faith comparatively weak — that is to say, 
in other words, a time when oaths are at 
once less needed and less efficacious than 
once they were. 

Unfortunately it was long ere men be- 
came alive to the fact and the extent of 
this great change, and the consequence 
was that oaths in vast numbers survived 
the need for them, and therefore the rev- 
erence that should have accompanied 
them. Perhaps there never was a time 
in the history of England when there was 
so much trivial and unnecessary, and 
therefore profane, oath-taking as in the 
beginning of the present century. Oaths 
— parliamentary, judicial, official, promis- 
sory, municipal, commercial — beset the 
entrance to every profession and every 
office, and the exercise of nearly every 
function of public life. From kings to 
tide-waiters; from members of Parliament 
to excisemen — peers, privy councillors, 
baronets, knights, mayors, aldermen, cler- 
gymen, barristers, solicitors, soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines —all sorts and condi- 
tions of men were all continually swearing 
on all sorts of occasions, until the whole 
country fairly rang with oaths. Truly we 
“swore terribly”? in England “in those 
days,” and as a natural result profane and 
common swearing in common life was 
never more rife, while the more formal 
and public oath was so vulgarized and 
profaned as to be largely despised, until 
men came at last to a state of things such 
as that described by the scoundrel turn- 
key in “The Heart of Midlothian” — 





most probably a reminiscence of actual 
fact on the part of the novelist — when 
a “worthy minister” could “rap” (z2¢., 
swear falsely) “for as much tobacco as 
filled his spleuchan.” From much of this 
terrible profanity we have been delivered 
by comparatively recent acts of the legis- 
lature, which have operated in two di- 
rections. One, that of diminishing the 
length and complexity of the oaths still 
administered, and the other that of greatly 
diminishing their number. The long and 
elaborate oaths of allegiance, supremacy 
and abjuration, have shrunk, after many 
lengthenings and shortenings, into the 
brief and simple form, “1 will be faithful 
and bear true allegiance to her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, her heirs and successors, 
according to law—so help me God;” 
while oaths have been abolished and dec- 
larations substituted in a large number of 
cases, including of course a still larger 
number of occasions.* 

And yet, when we examine those which 
remain, we are quite unable to discover 
on what principle some of these have 
been retained, while others have been abol- 
ished. Why, for instance, declarations 
should be substituted for oaths in the 
case of gentlemen-at-arms, yeomen of the 
guard, members of the household, mem- 
bers of municipal corporations, guilds, 
societies, and companies, and zof in the 
case of archbishops and bishops, clergy- 
men, peers, baronets, and knights on their 
creation. Perhaps the most curious illus- 
tration of the capriciousness of these dis- 
tinctions is the case of clerical subscrip- 
tion. A clergyman, at his institution to 
a benefice, takes two oaths and makes 
one declaration — the oaths being those 
of allegiance and canonical obedience, the 
declaration being that against simony. 
Most persons will probably be of opinion 
that if there is to be any swearing on this 
occasion, the above order should be ex- 
actly reversed. Surely it is time to con- 
sider whether most, if not all, of these 
oaths might not with advantage go the 
way the others have gone before them, 
and simple declarations, where even these 
are deemed still necessary, be substituted 
for them. 

Am I asked then what oaths would you 
yourself retain? I reply, those and those 
only which answer to the conditions which 
I have laid down in this article as essen- 
tial to all oath-taking — namely, that they 
shall be necessary for a sufficiently im- 


* One act alone(s5 & 6 Will. IV.) for “the abolition 
of unnecessary oaths,” repeals over one hundred acts, 
or portions of acts requiring oaths. 
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portant object. And if again I am asked 
which do you include under this head? 
I reply, first, certainly not the Parliamen- 
tary oath, for it serves no important ob- 
ject —no religious object certainly, and 
no political one which cannot at least be 
equally well served by a simple declaration 
required alike from all members of Parlia- 
ment. I say, alike from all, for assuredly 
I would propose no special Atheists’ Re- 
lief Bill. 1 would have no special pro- 
vision made in their favor by allowing 
them to profane a solemn affirmation, any 
more than to profane an oath. Their 
presence in the legislature is hardly a 
blessing so priceless as that we need 
break out an entrance there for their 
special and separate use. I would place 
all members of the legislature on the same 
level of plain and simple declaration or 
promise. More than this the case does 


not seem to me to require, if it even re- 
quire so much as this.* 


* The history of the Parliamentary oath can hardly 
be compressed within the limits of a note; but the fol- 
lowing brief summary of it may be interesting, and per- 
haps instructive. The oath of allegiance, Blackstone 
tells us, sprang from the feudal system under which the 
vassal, in return for his lord’s protection, bound him- 
self by an oath of fealty “‘to be faithful to him, and 
defend him against all enemies,” reserving only the 
rights of the superior lord. The oath to the superior 
lord, the king, as it could not be an oath of fealty, he 
having no superi ior, was termed the oath of allegiance, 
and was couched almost in the same terms with that of 
fealty, and contained the promise ** to be true and faith- 
ful to the king and his heirs,’’ and to defend him from 

*allill or damage intended him.” As “ ill or damage ” 
to the king and his heirs were threatened from time to 
time by various persons, and notably by the pope and 
the Pretender, these were specially denounced and abe 
jured in sundry declarations and oaths of abjuration 
and supremacy, devised from time to time. For in- 
stance — the Anti-Roman Catholic declaration of Car. 
II, which forswears transubstantiation, invocation of 
saints, and the sacrifice of the mass. The oath of su- 
premacy, 1 Geo. L., c. 2, s. 13, which denounces * the 
damnable doctrine that princes may be deprived by the 
pope, and declares that no foreign prince, person, prel- 
ate, etc, hath, or ought to have, ‘any jurisdiction, power, 
supremacy, pre-eminence, or authority, spiritual or 
ecclesiastical, within this realm.” ‘The oath of abjura- 
tion of the same date, which denounces and renounces 
all ** descendants of the person who pretended to be the 
Prince of Waies,’’ and vows allegiance to those of the 
princess Sophia, with a fulness and at a length which 
makes it less like an oath than a legal and theological 
treatise. ‘The Roman Catholic oath of 1829, which also 
abjures and renounces sundry dangerous opinions with 
great vigor and at great length. And then, happily for 
men’s consciences and almost for their wits, a series of 
abbreviations of these oaths begins. The Act 21 & 22 
Victoria substitutes for the oaths of allegiance, abjura- 
tion, and supremacy, **one uniform oath,’ a tolerably 
long one, and relieves Jewish members of Parliament 
from the use of the words, on the ‘* faith cf a Chris- 
tian.’ ‘Then came the Act 29 & 30 Vict., c. 19, con- 
siderably abridging the one uniform oath of 21 & 22 
Victoria, and repealing sundry remaining fragments of 
former acts relating to oaths. And lastly came the Act 
31 & 32 Vict., c. 72, which gives us the still more abbre- 
viated and simpler form now in use, “1 will be faithful, 
and bear true allegiance to her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
her heirs and successors according to law, so help me 
God.” The above does not pretend to be an exhaustive 
history of our Parliamentary oath; but it is sufficiently 
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In like manner I would abolish all oaths 
of office, or “promissory” oaths. The 
only value of these, as it seems to me, lies 
in their setting forth the nature and the 
duties of the office undertaken, and thus 
impressing these on the mind of the per- 
son undertaking it. But this end would 
equally be attained by a declaration, while 
the failure to discharge these duties is 
now guarded against by ample powers of 
dismissal. There is, in short, but one 
class of oaths which I would retain — 
namely, those taken in courts of justice, 
or in those legal processes which are 
connected with such courts — affidavits, 
sworn interrogatories, and the like. And 
I would do so because a court of justice 
is the one and only place I know of where 
a power beyond all legal restraint, or at 
least all immediate legal restraint or pre- 
vention, still remains and therefore still 
needs all the checks upon its exercise that 
we can devise. No barbarian warrior 
with his foe at his feet, no baron of the 
Middle Ages, with dungeon keep and 
right of pit and gallows, ever possessed 
more tremendous power than that which 
is nowadays possessed by the witness or 
the juryman in a court of law. A word 
from his mouth may consign an innocent 
man to the gibbet, or to a lifelong im- 
prisonment; may strip him in a moment 
of all his possessions, or blast him with a 
social outlawry as terrible as the terrors 
of the excommunication of old. Against 
such a power as this we do well still to 
take all the security that an oath can give 
us. For this reasen and for this alone 
would I, while abolishing all, or nearly all, 
other oaths, retain this only. It is the 
only one which seems to me completely to 
fulfil the conditions which make oath-tak- 
ing expedient or even morally right. It 
is the only one of which a man can say in 
the words of St. Augustine, “ Juro magna 
necessitate compulsus.” I would retain 
it until either— which God forbid —it 
had lost for all men all its meaning, and 
therefore all its deterrent power ; or until, 
on the other hand, the entire English 
people had grown so truthful, so deeply 
conscious that all words spoken are spoken 
in the presence of a divine Witness and 
Judge, that their word should be to them 
as sacred as an oath. 


so, I hope, to illustrate the principle underlying it all— 
namely, that the oath has been always that of a vassal 
promising to be loyal to and defend his lord against all 
enemies; never that of a legislator promising rightly 
and justly to discharge the duties a his high office. 
And thus it has been lengthened or shortened according 
as enemies to the throne appeared upon, or vanished 
from, the political arena. 
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And if this consummation, devoutly as 
we may wish for it, seem, as alas! it does, 
too wildly improbable ever to be realized. 
I would fain that we should do all that we 
may or can to draw towards it by deepen- 
ing in the hearts of men a love of truth 
and a hatred of falsehood; and to this 
end I am fully persuaded it would largely 
help us were our administration of oaths 
made as solemn, as reverent, as cautious, 
and as manifestly reluctant as we can 
properly or safely make it. If we may 
not hope ever to attain to a state of things 
when it shall be possible literally to obey 
our Lord’s command, “ Swear not at all,” 
we may at least aim at and strive for a 
state of things when men shall realize, far 
more deeply and generally than they yet 
do, that whatsoever is more than the yea 
and nay of simple truth and honesty 
comes of the deep-seated evil of untruth- 
fulness in the hearts and lives of men. It 
is to the correcting of this great root-evil, 
to the growth of a spirit of truthfulness 
amongst us, rather than to the dishonest 
wranglings of party politicians, or the hon- 
est but angry and misleading utterances 
of religious passion, prejudice, or panic, 
that we must look for the true solution of 
the question, “Ought we to abolish 
oaths?” 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A STRANGE TEMPTATION. 


II. 


WHEN the morning came I broke my 
promise and ran away. It was a cow- 
ardly thing to do, but I said to myself that 
I had dreamed a dream which ought not 
to interfere with my waking movements; 
that I had no need to keep a promise 
made to a vision-; and that, if I wished to 
preserve my sanity, I must leave at once 
the place where I had been subject to 
such a strange delusion. 

As I walked to the station, a letter was 
put into my hand from Alison Gale. 

“I am glad to hear where you are stay- 
ing,” she wrote. ‘“ That is the house in 
which my brother wrote his great book — 
his last book. The whole place must be 
haunted by his thoughts, and beautified by 
the memories of those creations which had 
their beginning there.” 

I] crumpled the paper up in my hand with 
a feeling of irritation. This fact I had not 
known before, for I had always believed 
that Wilfrid Gale stayed at the inn to 
which I had meant to go; it was a fact 
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which I did not feel pleased to have put 
before me at this moment. I desired to 
learn no new circumstance which would 
add to the vividness of my recent impres- 
sions, or confirm any haunting belief in 
their reality. I wanted to forget “ The 
Valley of Utter Darkness,” and all the 
other books which my friend had written, 
and all the charactersin them. I decided 
that fiction was a nuisance, and ambition 
a vulgar mistake. I bought a morning 
paper to divert my mind to politics. 

The first person I went to see when I 
reached London was Alison Gale. I did 
not ask myself why I did it, nor try to 
decide whether I desired to strengthen 
my resolution to escape, or only to receive 
the reward of it. 

The reward was given to me ungrudg- 
ingly. I still looked ill and worn; my 
residence at Alderthwaite had failed to 
restore me to my ordinary condition of 
cynical cheerfulness ; the memory of what 
I had left behind stood between me and 
my personal hopes; I could get little en- 
joyment out of them; they were at best 
but a necessary consolation. 

Alison perceived my melancholy mood, 
and was full of compassion and sympathy. 
These feelings gave the touch of tender- 
ness to her gratitude which had been 
wanting before; and her surrender to me 
was very easy and simple. She promised 
to be my wife with a gentle humility, as if 
she would not refuse anything I wished, 
yet doubted the sufficiency of herself to 
be all that I deserved to have. 

But then, so she was pleased to say, no 
one could be sufficiently paid for being 
good and noble and great. When people 
did very good things, their own generosity 
had to be their reward. As for herself — 
and here she looked down, blushing very 
prettily, and playing with the flowers in 
her belt— it would be a great happiness 
to her to spend her life with one who had 
come forward with so much perception 
and generosity to make the world under- 
stand what Wilfrid was, and to save his 
genius from being wasted. She had al- 
ways thought that she would never marry, 
because marriage would take her from 
Wilfrid, and she would rather care for him 
most of all; but to become my wife now 
seemed only like going on with her life 
with him, and she felt sure that her 
brother in heaven, if he could know about 
it, would be happy to think of our spend- 
ing the rest of our lives together. 

I saw that she over-estimated my opin- 
ion of her brother’s genius, and placed me 
in a false position as a fellow-worshipper 
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with herself at his shrine. I could also 
have wished that she had shown more 
personai regard for me, instead of putting 
me forward as a substitute for the brother 
she had lost. But the personal feeling 
would come with time, and she would also 
learn to understand that I had a career of 
my own, and talents worth considering. 

In the mean time, her excess of sub- 
missive gratitude was somewhat embar- 
rassing, and it made it all the more painful 
for me to oppose any wish of bers when 
she brought it forward. Almost the first 
suggestion she made on her own behalf 
was a painful one. 

“TI should like,” she said, blushing 
brightly, “when we are married, instead 
of going to the places that so many go to, 
to stay at Alderthwaite Hall for a little 
while. He likeditso much, and you know 
it already, and could show it to me.” 

I answered quite abruptly that this was 
out of the question; the place was alto- 
gether unsuitable. Then I recovered my- 
self, and said I was sorry not to agree to 
anything she would like; but the situation 
was melancholy, the house old-fashioned 
and uncomfortable. It would not do at ail. 

She was a little hurt and surprised at 
first, having evidently felt confident of my 
sympathy with this desire. She had a 
great deal of sentiment, and was sure that 


I had it too, in a cleverer way; but being 
satisfied with the main thing, my devotion 
to her brother’s memory, she was willing 
to be guided and corrected in smaller 


things. After a time she began to seem 
somewhat abashed at herself for having 
meddled in an arrangement which she 
ought to have left altogether in my hands. 

Her shyness and submission troubled 
me, and I was sorry to have driven her 
back into the mood of grateful devotion. 
However, it could not be helped, and | 
did not doubt that we should learn to 
understand one another better in course 
of time. 

Our marriage was to take place after an 
interval of a few months, and Alison went 
to pay a series of visits to friends mean- 
while. I was left without the solace of 
her society, and felt disinclined to go back 
into my own circle, or to accept invita- 
tions in general. Alison’s suggestion 
about Alderthwaite Hall had come upon 
me with a kind of shock; it brought back 
all the memories from which I was trying 
to escape; for I could not help realizing 
the impossibility of taking to that trouble- 
haunted place the young wife for whose 
sake 1 had shut my ears to the appeal 
made to me. 
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I could never tell her all that happened 
to me there, how I had nearly yielded to 
the strange demand forced upon me, or 
how I had fled in a cowardly manner from 
the consideration of it. After my mar- 
riage that chapter of my memory must be 
a closed book, and Alderthwaite a forbid- 
den place. I could never face the re- 
proaches possibly waiting for me, nor 
could I mingle my love for Alison with 
my sympathy for that strange vision of a 
woman who had appealed to me so pas- 
sionately for herself and her fellow vic- 
tims. 

I tried to think that it had all been an 
illusion, a dream; and that now, in my 
happier mood, it could never return. And 
yet the perplexity of it haunted me; and 
I asked myself continually whether I had 
run away before the visions of a disor- 
dered fancy, or broken a promise to a 
creature who was capable of judgment 
and consciousness. I felt a great desire 
to settle the problem while my life was 
my own, before it was quite bound up with 
Alison’s. Her absence at this time gave 
me an opportunity of testing my recov- 
ered nerve, and proving that Alderthwaite 
Hall had been haunted only by my own 
dreams. To convince myself of this fact 
seemed really necessary to my peace of 
mind. 

I did not write to Alison to tell her 
where I was going, for I knew that her 
letters would be forwarded to me; but I 
packed up my portmanteau and went down 
again to the old house by the lake. 

I shall not tell all that happened to me 
after I went back to Alderthwaite Hall; 
the recital of it would be painful, and 
would bring back too vividly the memory 
of all that I endured at the time. 

At first indeed there was a false air of 
peace and quietness about the place, as if 
it held no secret and hid no trouble; and 
yet this calm failed to satisfy me. I was 
not convinced that there was nothing 
strange to hear or see; I only felt that I 
had perhaps sacrificed my power of hear- 
ing and seeing, and with it all hope of 
helping.those who had appealed to me. 

The sunny quietness of the fells and the 
shining stillness of the lake were not with- 
out their sense of desolation. Some- 
where, pushed out of sight by my deter- 
mined action, the miserable lives might 
go on, with the power of prayer or re- 
proach denied to them. I felt like one of 
those pitiless experimenters on living ani- 
mals who content themselves with admin- 
istering the cruel drug curari, which binds 
their victims in a hopeless stillness and 
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silence, while it leaves them full powers 
of perception and pain. Of all prisons 
such a one must be the most horrible, be- 
cause it is the narrowest; the walls of it 
are the tortured flesh of the creature, 
within which it can make no struggle, be- 
yond which it can cast out no cry. Had 
I done something like this in refusing to 
hear the appeal so painfully made to me; 
in cutting myself off at once from sym- 
pathy and communion with those I might 
have helped? 

This was my first sensation when I 
found only a commonplace world awaiting 
me at Alderthwaite, the chickens cheer- 
fully scratching in the yard, the sandpip- 
ers crying shrilly over the water. It was 
succeeded by one of relief and triumph. 
My past experiences had been delusions 
born of weakened nerves and solitude. I 
had broken no promise after all, and been 
guilty of no unkindness. 

This happy assurance was, however, 
very soon to be dispelled, and I was to go 
through more than my last experience of 
horror. Gradually the power of knowing 
what was going on around me returned, at 
first with a painful sense of awakening to 
a lost consciousness and of fighting with 
intervening dreams. I knew that there 
was trouble near me, and strove vainly to 
understand what it was ; I was certain that 
voices spoke and people moved around 
me, but the thread seemed lost which 
would guide my perceptions to a clear 
knowledge of what they were. 

This time I had to grope my way alone 
out of the spiritual darkness; my old guide 
had abandoned me, discouraged by my 
unfaithfulness. And whenat last | forced 
my way back into the shadowy world from 
which I seemed shut out, no one recog- 
nized my presence there; I was a stran- 
ger even to her. 

My experience was a remarkable one; I 
doubt if any one ever went through the 
like before. By the force of my sympathy, 
communicated to me in the first instance 
by the strange woman who had spoken to 
me, | was admitted into a world which 
had little to do with my own, and enabled 
to see all that happened there. 

I saw many unpleasant things, nearly 
everything that one would desire not to 
see; a grey-haired father insulted by his 
worthless son; a noble woman cast off 
and scoffed at by an inferior lover; a child 
murdered by its mother; a wife weeping 
over her dead husband. Even the pleas- 
anter scenes brought their own horror; I 
knew they were but the flowery ways 
which lead — without any hope of a turn- 
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ing — straight toa wretched end. I grew 
sick of them at last; sick of watching the 
bright beginnings of a young affection 
which must turn to hatred and humilia- 
tion ; the budding of hopes whose fruit 
would be despair. The whole thing was 
a horrid mockery, with the dreadful sense 
of reality behind it. It was I who was a 
phantom, my presence disregarded and 
even ignored, while the tragedy went on 
around me. 

One of the most painful experiences was 
to see the woman who had appealed to 
me, who had shown herself capable of 
self-sacrifice and noble thoughts, lavish 
her fondness on a vulgar villain who 
laughed at her. The sight was revolting 
to every instinct I had. She seemed to 
have gone back, at least at times, to the 
ignorant completeness of her original life ; 
at other times she would half awake, look 
around her in a kind of horror and per- 
plexity, and struggle to understand the 
second consciousness which slumbered 
within her. 

At such times I wondered if it could be 
the shock of my desertion which had 
driven her back from the higher station, if 
the violence of the effort which she had 
made in vain had resulted in a hopeless 
relapse into her old helplessness. 

Perhaps it was my sympathy which 
helped her at last to re-emerge, for she 
began once more to show some consecu- 
tive consciousness of the shadowiness of 
her life, and to revolt against the things 
it compelled her to be and to do. Then 
she recognized my presence, and — 
though she did not speak to me — looked 
at me often with mingled humiliation and 
reproach ; as if ashamed that I should see 
the things she was forced to do, and yet 
indignant that I should have left her with 
no choice but to do them. 

It was long before she attempted to 
speak to me again, or to take that place of 
leader and advocate which had been hers 
before. She was too proud to appeal for 
herself, and at first too miserable to ap- 
peal for others. Meanwhile it was my 
fate to watch, from hour to hour, so many 
creatures go helplessly on the way marked 
out by the caprice of a man’s fancy to 
inevitable sorrow. 

I could not interfere, I could not influ- 
ence—I was entirely outside; but a 
week’s watching made me feel like Dante 
in his journey through the Inferno; or, 
worse than that, like a brute who is be- 
guiling helpless creatures into torture for 
some purpose of his own. 

I had forgotten my own future; I had 
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forgotten Alison; I struggled only with 
the one thought that these victims were 
Wilfrid Gale’s and not mine; that I had 
no right to interfere and put an end to 
their sorrows. This was the argument 
with which I lulled my conscience, or 
fought against my temptation — which- 
ever way you like to put it. 

After many days of the struggle I felt 
quite broken down; all power of resist- 
ance seemed to have gone from me ; 1 must 
yield, or once more, like a coward, find 
safety in flight. 

“It is enough,” I felt inclined to cry; 
“the brightness of life is gone forever if 
I must buy it at the price of this knowl- 
edge. I will have no more of it.” 

And then I know that for the first 
time since my return my old guide waited 
for me, patiently, quietly ; and that, how- 
ever much I might desire to refuse, I 
must get up and follow her. 

She led me out to the lake, and there, 
as we stood beside the shining water, 
bright with gleaming moonlight, I became 
aware of a presence near us. It was the 
girl whom I had first seen the night before 
I fled from Alderthwaite. 

She had her baby in her arms, and she 
bent over it, speaking to it softly. 

“Little baby,” she said, in her child- 
like voice, “he will not come back to us 


any more; and my mother is dead, and 


my father will never forgive. If I left 
you to grow up as I did, would you leave 
me for some one who did not care much, 
as I left my mother, and should I have to 
die alone? Little baby, it is better to die 
now — now — before your heart is broken 
as mine is; before you break some one 
else’s as I did. It is not worth while 
living; it is better to die. The trouble 
is so long, and the happiness so short.” 
She spoke pleadingly, as if the child could 
understand and might reproach her for 
what she meant to do, rocking it gently 
all the while in ber arms. “I am hun- 
gry, baby, and very ill. When you wake 
you will cry because I have so little food 
to give you. It is better never to wake, 
never to feel any more.” 

* She stopped with a shudder, and looked 
round as if frightened, and I saw then 
how thin she was, and how wan her 
cheeks. 

“It is dreadful to do it myself,” she said 
in a low voice; “if some one would only 
do it for me, and I never know, as | can 
do it for baby! Oh! if he would not give 
me the means to live he might have given 
me death instead; but I must seek that 
for myself, even that.” 
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She seemed to be relenting in her pur- 
pose, and looked back along the path by 
which she had come; but the child stirred 
in her arms and uttered a faint moan, more 
pitiful to hear than any cry. She bent 
over it with passionate kisses, and said, 
“T will do it, baby, for your sake; 1 will 
not be afraid.” 

She laid it down then, very gently and 
carefully, in a boat moored to the beach, 
With her wasted fingers she undid the 
fastening and put the oars into their 
places; then, slowly and painfully, she 
began to row into the deeper water. She 
paused once among the water-lilies and. 
looked at her baby, as if she thought of 
laying him down among their roots; but 
she remembered the uncertainty of her 
own resolution and went further away 
from the shore. In the still, deep water 
near the centre of the lake she stood up, 
letting the oars fall away out of her reach. 
She took the baby up and remained fora 
moment, a dark, straight figure in the 
moonlight; the boat had drifted a little, 
the oars were black lines some feet away. 
Then she held out the child suddenly at 
arm’s length, uttering a strange despairing 
cry, which was no appeal for help, but 
rather a protest and a last declaration of 
pain to the indifferent universe. The cry 
rang down the lake, and the fells cast it 
back; it was followed by a splash. She 
had opened her arms and let the child fall 
into the water. 

A strange thing followed. She had evi- 
dently meant to spring in after her baby, 
but now her courage failed her, and she 
cowered down shuddering in the boat. 
Then she leaned over and tried to reach 
the oars, but they were too far away ; after 
that she burst into a fit of bitter sobbing, 
and covered her face with her hands, long- 
ing perhaps for courage to finish what 
she had begun. 

In another moment she stopped and 
looked round her, timidly and cautiously. 
She seemed afraid of what she might see, 
and her fear was not without foundation, 
for a dark object was apparent in the water 
near her. At the sight of it she rose as if 
she had been struck, and, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, leapt over the side of 
the boat towards it. 

“ My baby, come back to me!” was her 
cry as the ruffled waters closed over her. 
In the gleaming moonlight only the boat 
was left drifting, and near it the floating 
oars. 

I turned away with something between 
a shudder and a sigh of relief. 





“Yes, it is over,” said my guide, speak- 
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ing for the first time since my return, and | 
“Must it begin | 


answering my thought. 
again and go on, through all the weary 
course of it, to the dreadful end? ” 

I looked at her actually with something 
of anger and repugnance. She was like 
an accusing spirit from which I could not 
escape. I’ uttered no word in reply, but | 
I went in-doors, took pen and paper, and 
wrote through all that night and into the 
following morning. 

It was not one thing that I wrote, but 
many. There was a serious essay point- 
ing out the intrinsic weakness of my 
friend’s writings and the sketchiness of 
his characters; there was a jesting dis- 
course, which laughed at the public for 
having taken seriously what was only 
worth a passing thought; there were other 
papers in other styles. The substance of 
all was the same, but the forms were dif- 
ferent, and each, as I wrote it, | addressed 
to the magazine for which it was most 
suited, among those to which I was an 
accepted contributor. 

I did this work without pause or hesita- 
tion. When it was done | had my break- 
fast, packed up my portmanteau, and de- 
parted. I posted my productions ev route, 
paida flying visit to my lodgings, and took 
the earliest train to Dover. “My next letter 
to Alison was dated from Paris. I told her 


that 1 had been suddenly obliged to go} 


abroad on business, that I should travel 
from place to place, and that I could not at 
present give her any address to write to. 

My great desire at that time was to get 
out of the reach of letters and magazines. 
If my papers were printed, it must be 
without any proof correction from me. I 
was determined to have nothing more to 
do with them. If they came into my 
hands again, it could only be to renew the 
old struggle, which 1 hoped to have con- 
cluded forever. 

When I next saw Alison more than 
three months had passed away. I had 


written to her several times, but always | 


when on the point of changing my quar- 


ters, and | had taken care to avoid giving | 


any instructions for the forwarding of let- 


ters. If this thing had to be done, let it | 
be done irretrievably before I had any | 


more knowledge of it. 

I spoke to Alison in my brief letters of | 
much business and travel in which I was | 
involved ; and | spoke truthfully, for I had 
chosen to absorb myself in an exhaustive 
Study of certain districts of the Continent, | 
on which, with their people and their his- 
tory, | had been invited to write a series 
of papers. 
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“T cannot create,” I wrote to her, with 
a ghastly effort to be playful, “but I can 
at least amass; and | am trying hard to 
lay the foundation of some future fame 
before I come back to you. This sort of 
| travelling will be out of the question for 
you, and after we are married I shall not 
like to do it alone.” 

When I had actually started on my re- 
,turn journey, I telegraphed the time at 
which I expected to arrive at home, and 
on reaching my London lodgings | found 
a note from Alison awaiting me. It was 
very brief, and only stated where she was 
to be found; but I guessed from the tone 
of it that something was wrong, and that 
she had some revelation to make. 

When I actually stood before her, she 
looked very pale and sad. The mourning 
which she wore for her brother before I 
went away had not been changed for any- 
thing brighter; it had not even been 
modified. She listened to my greetings 
quietly, and then sat down, clasping her 
hands in the intensity of some emotion. 

“] want to tell you,” she said, “of 
something dreadful that has happened 
since you went away,” and then | knew 
that the thing had been done, and that my 
wild shots had not missed their mark. 

A heap of papers and magazines lay be- 
side her; she took them up now, and be- 
gan to finger them in an agitated manner. 
| “Some one,” she said, “has done a 
wicked thing — some one who must have 
hated my brother, and been angry that jus- 
tice had been done to himat last. See!” 
she went on, holding the papers towards 
me, “every one of them contains some- 
thing written against his books.” 

I took them from her, and was glad to 
hold my head down examining them. As 
I turned over the pages rapidly, I per- 
ceived that the writing in question was all 
mine. Some of it had been abbreviated, 
some a little altered, the editors having 
taken the responsibility of correction in 
my absence. One little essay, light and 
| sarcastic in tone, had evidently fallen in 
altogether with the editorial mood; it had 
‘been polished to a keener intensity of 
' mocking evil, and some very sharp strokes 
of severity had been added to it. 
| “What is so strange,” said Alison, in 
her low, troubled voice, “is, that people 
| believe those wicked things. I know they 
do. I can see it by the way they begin to 
|look at me, as if they were a little sorry, 
but it did not matter much, They are not 
| interested as they were before, and glad 
(to talk of my brother; they just look at 
| me for a moment in an observing sort of 
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manner, and then turn away. The most 
they will say now is, ‘What a pity your 
brother died so young,’ —as if he did not 
do enough to make his fame first!” 

‘You must be mistaken,” I answered, 
still turning over the leaves, and wonder- 
ing how I| could have thought of so much 
severe criticism in one night; “such a 
change cannot take place all at once.” 

“Yet it has; and oh! how I have wished 
for you to come back and do sometiving. 
My friends talk to me, and say that my 
brother’s fame had not been established 
long enough to resist this attack; that 
your praise of him had started it, and that 
now every one remembers that you were 
his particular friend. Nobody cared for 
his writing, really —that’s what they try 
to tell me in other words, to make me 
patient, but people were ashamed of not 
seeming tocare when they heard that he 
was so clever, and a real genius. Now 
they can please themselves, because some 
one has dared to write slighting!y of him; 
and the sale of his books has stopped 
quite suddenly. It must bea very jealous 
and wicked person who has done it!” 

“ Why do you think it is one person? 
There are six essays here, in different 
papers.” 

“ They are none of them signed ; and I 
do not believe there are two persons in 
the world so cruel as that,” she ended con- 
clusively. 

I put the papers down and looked at 
her at last. 

“ Alison,” I said, “ you know that I love 
you.” 

* 1 believe that you do,” she answered, 
her face flushing, “that is why I ask you 
to help me.” 

“ And that I was your brother’s friend, 
and liked to be of service to him?” 

* You have been before, and you will be 
again now,” she said; but I went on with- 
out heeding her. 

** How will you believe me, then, when 
I tell you that I wrote these papers, every 
one of them?” 





“You!” She rose to her feet, con- 
fronting me. 
“Yes, 1!” I answered, rising too, and | 


putting the papers down. 
“I do not believe you. You are mad. | 
You are ill. You do not know what you | 
are saying.” 
“ 1 know very well. It was to get away 
from this trouble that I left you and went 
abroad.” 


She trembled a little, and leaned on the | 


table to support herself, looking at me 
with a white face. 


“You could not do it,” she said. 
“There was no motive. It is — some 
cruel joke.” 

“It is the miserable truth; and I will 
tell you the motive.” 

Then I sat down again, and told her, as 
rapidly and yet as fully as I could, the 
history of my temptation, how I had fled 
from it, returned to it, yielded to it. 

She sank back in her chair as she lis- 
tened, a look of perplexity, of incredulity, 
of pain, on her face. Once I thought 
there was a glimpse of fear there; but 
my calm manner, my steady voice, the 
coherence of my discourse, in spite of its 
strange subject, reassured her. She could 
not think that I was dangerously mad; it 
was easier to believe that I was, for some 
unknown reason, deceiving her. 

When I had finished she looked at me 
quietly, and said, * You have hada strange 
delusion; and now you will confess all, 
and undo it.” 

“ No,” I said, “ much .as I love you, I 
don’t think I shall ever undo it.” 

“Do you mean,” she said, “that you 
will let the world go on reading those 
papers, not knowing why they were writ- 
ten?” 

* Does the world know why I wrote the 
first ; because he was my friend, and you 
were his sister?” 

She paled a little at this, but answered, 
“It was true; you believed it.” 

“With modifications. And these pa- 
pers are true, and I| believe them, with 
modifications. No, I will interfere no 
more. I have but undone what I did. If 
your brother’s fame is a real thing, if his 
genius is a sufficient thing, his works will 
survive this attack. If they cannot sur- 
vive it, if they owed their success entirely 
to what I wrote before, let them be for- 
gotten; it is their proper fate.” 

“But I,” she said, her eyes beginning 
to flame somewhat, “I can tell the world 
what you will not.” 

“You can please yourself,” I answered ; 
“the world will not, any more than you 
do, believe in my true motive. They will 
think’ my explanation a mere excuse to 
escape your anger. Will it then benefit 
your brother’s fame for it to be known 
that the critic who praised him so highly 
at first repented afterwards and wrote 


| these things?” 


She became very pale indeed, and fal- 
tered, * You are too clever for me. I did 


| not think of that.” 


I was touched with pity and tenderness 
| at the sight of her trouble. 
| “Alison,” I said, “forgive me, and let 
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this go by. You cannot believe or under- | whom the mistaken zeal of a friend — as 


stand what I have told you, but you can 
at least suppose that I have some good 
reason, and would not grieve you without 
cause. I have but undone what I did; 


your brother’s fame stands as it was be- 


fore I touched it. If it fades away and 
he is forgotten, he is spared the trouble 
of knowing it. He is gone, and can suffer 
no more from the world’s caprices; but 
we have years of life before us. Let this 
be a closed book in the future. If you 
can forgive me I will strive to make up in 
other ways for this trouble; why should 
we not be happy yet, since we love one 
another?” 

“1?” she said, drawing back, and 
speaking with scorching emphasis. ‘“ Do 
you think that 7 can love you, the traitor, 
the wicked injurer of the dead?” 

“T hoped you loved me,” I answered, 
“since you promised to be my wife.” 

“ T will not break my promise,” she said, 
“if you will undo this wickedness that you 
have done.” 

“It is impossible, much as I love you.” 

“ Then let me never have the misery of 
looking on your face again,” she answered 
passionately. And so she turned and left 
me. 

I have never seen Alison since that 
day, but I have heard of her marriage to 
a clergyman, a very second-rate sort of 
man, who fancies, entirely without foun- 
dation, that he has a talent for composing 
hymns. 

I, cannot say that I have ever repented 
what I did, though it has made my life 
lonely, and brought trouble to the girl I 
loved. If I made a mistake, the error 
was a Cruel one, to meas well as to others ; 
but I am to-day as convinced of the reality 
of what I saw and heard as when I sat 
down and wrote those papers. 

Alison did not exaggerate the conse- 
quence of their almost simultaneous ap- 
pearance. Wilfrid Gale had not the quali- 
ties necessary to ensure popularity, though 
he was clever enough for people to admire 
him when told — with authority — that 
they ought to doso. When told, however, 
with equal authority, and more numerical 
force that they might please themselves, 
they pleased themselves in the direction 
of forgetfulness and neglect. 

After my parting with Alison Gale I 
went abroad again, and did not return to 
England for some years. During my ab- 
sence Alison married, and many of my 
friends had time to forget me. 

They had time also to forget the poor 








gossip said — had achieved a momentary 
popularity. When I came back I found 
that his name had slipped from people’s 
memories, and his books had disappeared 
from the stalls. There was no demand 
for his works in the libraries, no reference 
to his productions in the current literature. 
Very few read him, and nobody quoted 
him. He was remembered, as a name, by 
one or two literary persons, but his writ- 
ings had, even with them, sunk into the 
haze of oblivion. 

I went down to Alderthwaite Hall once 
more, and found a great peace and silence 
resting on its ivied chimneys and dwell- 
ing in its ancient walls. The ghosts had 
gone, set free at last from the sadness of 
their unreal existence. None thought of 
them, none remembered them; that mis- 
sion of reflecting in a shadowy life the 
intense consciousness of men and women 
who believed in their identities, was over 
and done with. All were gone, except 
one, whose sad face still haunted the 
place with its patient sweetness. 

It was even as she had guessed. The 
effort which broke the narrow bonds of 
her life, and rendered her capable of orig- 
inal action, had set her in a higher circle 
of existence than those who were her 
companions. As their consciousness grew 
less intense, their joy and sorrow less 
real, her individuality remained the same. 
Gradually she became more and more 
separated from those for whom she had 
done so much, and also from the old chain 
of circumstances and feelings which had 
bound her before. She stood aloof in 
her solitude, and saw the old life fall 
away, saw the old companions die out, till 
they were only faint echoes, or dim vis- 
ions. 

Then she was left alone, with no life to 
live, her career ended; her work success- 
ful for others, a failure for herself alone. 

“ But I do not repent,” she said, speak- 
ing to me for the last time, “it was a good 
thing to do, and the rest are free. 1 
would have done it for that alone. It 
used to seem a terrible thing to me, when 
first I grew to understand it, to think of 
all those lives marked out to live, those 
loves to be felt, those sins to be done, 
without any choice. But since then I 
have wondered in my great loneliness 
whether you in the larger world have any 
more choice, though you think you have. 
Those poor things thought they had, too, 
and | thought it once; and I have won- 
dered whether if any of you get far enough 


genius who had died too young, and for | to see what you are, the hopelessness and 
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the triviality of it will drive you to despair, 
as it did me. But I cannot tell. Will 
any of you be strong enough to reach a 
higher knowledge, and will it also prove 
to be death and oblivion? Will it be the 
fate of one, as it has been mine, to find 
that greater truth which is the end of life, 
and, ‘having opened the door by which 
the others go out, to be left alone in all 
eternity with no way of passing through?” 

“1 should never have the courage to 
seek such a way,” I answered shuddering. 


“You cannot tell what you would do if | 


the need proved strong enough. And 
now I want to ask one thing for myself; 
this is for myself alone. It is that you 
will go away from this place again, and 
never return to it. I think of you always 
with gratitude and kindness. To have 
known you is some compensation for hav- 
ing been compelied, in the existence from 
which you delivered me, to love ”— she 
stopped and shuddered. “I will not go 
back to that evil thought, which covers 
me still with humiliation. Your memory 
is pleasant to me, but your presence fills 
me with too strong a life. Too strong 
because I have nothing to do with it, and 
am as purposeless as a shadow. When 
you are far away my thoughts are dim 
like a dream. I hardly know that I go 
on existing; one day perhaps I may go 
out altogether. For ycu will forget me, 
perhaps, and it is only in your mind that 
I now live —not the old life, a newer 
though a lonelier one.” 

“] fear that I shall never forget you,” 
I] answered in a low voice. 

“1 must wait longer then,” she an- 
swered with a wan, sweet smile; “ when 
the end comes for you it will come for 
me too. There is some pleasure in the 
thought. We have never lived the same 
life, I have been only a vision to you; 
but we may at least die together, and that 
will be a kind of meeting. Good-bye.” 

She smiled with a quivering lip, and I 
put out my hand totouch hers. It seemed 
so real to me that I felt as if I might 
clasp it, and draw her frum her shadowy 
world to my real one. But she drew 
back, shook her head, and smiled again. 

“Let me go!” she said; “never call 
me to this stronger life again. It can 
only be an added pain to us both.” 

My hand dropped. I had no strength 
to protest, but watched her as she faded | 
from my sight, and then put my hand | 


shall not know. Peace be with her sweet, 
strong spirit if it has not yet found its 
rest! 

I shall never marry. Alison was my 
first love; after I lost her I never looked 
on another woman whom I desired to 
make my wife. About them all, in spite 
of their fairness, there was something 
hard, and cold, and worldly. That vision 
that I had had of a suffering creature, 
who was willing to suffer still if her com- 
panions might be set free, came between 
me and all the bright beauty of girls who 
hardly knew what trouble was. It comes 
between me and my old ambitions now. 

What a strange thing it is to look for- 
ward to my own death, knowing that it 
will bring Aer freedom and therefore her 
reward! 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
MY CONTESTED ELECTION. 


BY A DEFEATED CANDIDATE, 


WHEN I negligently read in the 7zmes, 
not very long ago, that a new Redistribu- 
tion Act had been passed, I little foresaw 
what a serious effect this act would have 
upon my peace and my purse. I had 
hitherto meddled but little in politics, and 
was anything but a party man; my views 
have always been extremely moderate ; 
and IJ had no thirst for senatorial honors. 
I had lived long a few miles from the 
town of Wallborough, and had many 
friends there; but till this year Wallbor- 
ough had enjoyed no independent political 
existence. The new act made it a borough 
and the centre of a district, and it became 
necessary that Wallborough should have a 
Parliamentary representative. Mr. Quick, 
one of our local solicitors, immediately 
announced himself as a candidate in the 
Conservative interest. He had previously 
been a local election agent, and was well 
skilled in electioneering ; he was popular 
among a Certain number of the electors ; 
and carried with him the whole weight of 
the licensed victuallers, who, in the form 
of brewers and publicans, are extremely 
powerful at Wallborough. But some of 
the upper circles resented the idea of 
being represented by a solicitor; the Lib- 





erals and Radicals objected to the seat 
| being handed over without a struggle to 
a supporter of the Tories; the teetotal- 


over my eyes, feeling as if I had parted|ers loudly demanded opposition to the 


from a friend who was very dear to me. 


‘licensed victuallers ; and a large number 


I never saw her again. If she still of gentlemen who might find grist brought 


haunts the old hall at Alderthwaite | 


|to their mill either directly or indirectly 
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in the event of a contest entered briskly | 


into the agitation. A Liberal association 
was formed, a chairman was nominated, 
and a secretary was appointed. I had 
taken no part in these proceedings, and 


was actually contemplating a pleasant and | 


prolonged tour on the Continent, when my 
calm was one morning disturbed by a card 
being brought into my study with the 
name “ Mr. Cheer.” Mr. Cheer quickly 
followed his card —a brisk little man; he 
soon communicated his object, which was 
to inform me that it was absolutely nec- 
essary that I should come forward for 
Wallborough in the Liberal interest. 1 
explained that I hardly considered myself 
a Liberal; that I was not pledged to either 
party; and that I had no desire to enter 
upon acontest. He would, however, take 
no denial, and after a considerable time 
so far bent me that I consented to re- 
ceive adeputation. The deputation came, 
lunched, and then discussed business. 
My objections were still great, and I had 
been urged by my wife to have nothing to 
do with Parliament, chiefly because she 
believed ali members have to sit at West- 
minster every night till daybreak. But 
the members of the deputation were so 
complimentary and so persuasive, they 
put forward so dexterously that I was the 
only person who could save the seat from 
falling into the hands of Mr. Quick, who 
was not popular in our fashionable circles, 
and showed so clearly that it was my 
bounden duty as a man and a patriot to 
enter upon the struggle, that they wrung 
from me at last a reluctant consent to per- 
mit myself to be put in nomination. 

How miserable I felt when the mem- 
bers of the deputation, with many profuse 
expressions of confidence in the result, 
with many remarks as to my writing M.P. 
after my name within a year, and after 
pouring out several libations of sherry, 
bowed themselves out of the room, and 
how very disagreeable it was to break the 
news to my wife, I need not tell. She 
took it better than could have been ex- 
pected; said that if it must be done the 
only thing that remained was to be sure 
to win, and concluded by remarking with 
a confidence which I did not altogether 
share, “and whatever you seriously take 
in hand you always accomplish.” Under 
her influence my spirits gradually recov- 
ered, and | actually began sometimes to 
hope that I might be successful. 1 had 
Stipulated with the deputation that I was 
to stand as an independent, and if re- 
turned that I was to vote according to my 
Own conscience and not at the bidding of 


| 
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the whip of either party. I thought that 


| possibly some of the Conservatives with 


whom Mr. Quick was not in high favor 
might fairly support me, and I was deter- 
mined only to advocate views in which 
I myself honestly and conscientiously 
shared. A mysterious announcement ap- 
peared within a few days in the local Lib- 
eral newspaper to the effect that a very 
strong and certainly very popular gentle- 
man had agreed to come forward in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Quick as candidate, and that 
the name would be disclosed in a few 
days. This veiled mystery was, I found 
afterwards, astutely devised to stimulate 
curiosity and excite attention. Mr. Cheer 
and other supporters were now constantly 
at my house at all times and hours, and in 
a few days I was told that it was high time 
that I should prepare and issue my ad- 
dress, and appoint an election agent. I 
was in hopes that time might still be 
granted to me, for it was not yet the be- 
ginning of July, and the election was not 
considered possible till October, but my 
supporters were inexorable, and so an ad- 
dress had to be framed. This I wrote 
myself with a good deal of care. It was 
a clear statement of my views and opin- 
ions, and it was not without a certain 
feeling of conscious pride that I called 
together a few of my most important sup- 
porters to submit it to them. But they 
looked at it in a very different light from 
that in which I, its author, regarded it. 
All read it in solemn silence, then frowned, 
shook their heads, and looked at me with 
an air of sorrow and reproach as if i had 
betrayed my country or committed some 
other terrible fault. As the silence be- 
came almost painful I ventured, in a fal- 
tering tone, “ Well, gentlemen, do you 
think any improvement could be intro- 
duced?” Then every one pointed out 
faults and showed how almost every line 
should be altered, and at least every alter- 
nate paragraph eliminated. 1 soon found 
that I was expected to issue as my own 
convictions not my own opinions, but a 
kind of olla podrida of those who would 
support me. This was not my idea. So 
after hearing all that they had to say, I 
gently closed the conference, wrote again 
my address according to my own lights 
and sent it to the local papers. This 
raised a storm. Each of my supporters 
whose special fad had been ignored felt 
aggrieved, and spoke to me afterwards 
only with a cold and distant air. The 
publication of the address avowed me as 
a declared candidate, and all parties be- 
gan to prepare for an exciting contest. 
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Meetings were arranged, committees were 
appointed, letters came to me in scores 
telling me what I must say and do, many 
who had formerly touched their hats to 
me and called me “sir” now grasped me 
cordially by the hand and called me their 
“worthy friend.” Every post brought an 
appcal for a subscription to aid some ob- 
ject or some scheme which was threatened 
with extinction through want of funds to 
complete it. I was pathetically implored 
to remember that a few pounds now would 
complete some great and beneficent work, 
which, if those funds were denied, must 
perforce be abandoned and perish forever. 
Bazaars, bicycle clubs, tricycle clubs, boat- 
ing clubs, skating clubs, football clubs, 
cricket clubs, and many other similar 
associations adjured me to become their 
patron and aid them with some slight 
pecuniary consideration. Wherever | 
tur ed it seemed that teetotal festivals 
were organized for my especial delight, 
which I was required to foster and attend. 
Friendly societies in scores showed an 
eager desire to record my honored name 
upon their lists. Secretaries of chapel 
and school building funds poured exhor- 
tations upon me to bear in mind that the 
fund they administered was intended to 
fulfil the requirements of a small and out- 
lying branch of a very large and influential 
body within the borough. So urgent and 
so minatory were some of these appeals 
that they looked to me to be almost a 
modern adaptation of the old system of 
black mail; but when I mentioned this 
view to my agent, he merely remarked 
that when a man agreed to come forward 
for Parliament he must expect to have to 
put up with many disagreeable things. 
Every day I found more and more that 
every one who took, or was supposed to 
take, any interest in the “cause,” was 
allowed to interfere, to advise, to suggest, 
and, indeed, to order, while the candidate 
was permitted little freedom of action, ex- 
cept in the way of paying any amount of 
subscriptions. 

Meanwhile matters went forward. The 
great hall of Wallborough was engaged 
for a particular evening, and flaming post 
ers were announced throughout the dis- 
trict that Mr. Candid would address his 
friends and supporters with a view to his 
adoption by the constituency as a candi- 
date at the forthcoming Parliamentary 
election. I took great pains to prepare 
my speech. I proposed to touch upon all 
the important topics of the day in a per- 
fectly fair and impartial tone. The meet- 
ing assembled, Mr. Cheer was chairman, 





As I stepped upon the platform I was re- 
ceived with fair applause. Hardly had I 
sat down when about a dozen notes, some 
on very dirty paper and badly written, 
were handed to me. These I found came 
from friends, and contained cautions not 
to mention certain subjects, to avoid 
others, and if I touched upon certain 
others to treat them in a manner which 
the long experience of the writer clearly 
proved to be best. Had I desired to profit 
by this freely tendered advice I should 
have been obliged to recast my prepared 
speech. Mr. Cheer introduced me to the 
audience. This seemed to me a work of 
supererogation, since I had lived all my 
life within a few miles of the place of 
meeting, and Mr. Cheer had only migrated 
into our neighborhood a few years before, 
but I was told that this was a necessary 
formality. On the conclusion of the in- 
troductory speech, I was called upon to 
address the meeting. I began my oration 
in a modest and diffident tone, regretted 
that no one more suitable than myself had 
been able to come forward as a candidate 
in the independent cause, and explained 
how fully I felt that 1 was quite unworthy 
to aspire to represent such an educated 
and intellectual electorate as that of our 
borough. This sentiment was greeted 
with most rapturous approval and most 
vociferous applause by the gallery, where 
many members of the local Radical club 
had stationed themselves. It was, indeed, 
the only sentiment that I adduced which 
was accepted with approval in that direc- 
tion. My opinions on other subjects were 
received in the gallery with marked signs 
of discontent, but some of my own work- 
men in the body of the hall cheered every 
sentence, and, being gifted with more 
powerful lungs, if not weightier reason, 
than my interrupters, enabled me to carry 
on my discourse without very distinct in- 
convenience. If my speech was not very 
good, I impartially believe that it was 
not very bad, and sometimes I found that 
I clearly had the ear of the meeting. 
Whenever I made a good point, however, 
or launched a telling epigram, an Irish 
elector, Mr. Duffy, who was a personal 
friend and great admirer of my opponent, 
rose from his seat, and with a vociferous 
voice in a racy brogue inquired of the 
chairman whether he would object to a 
window being closed or a door opened. 
This naturally checked the applause and 
destroyed the effect of my remarks. Still 
I hammered on, not quite unsuccessfully, 
and concluded with the expression of my 
hope and intention that the contest should 
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be conducted on questions of principle 
alone, that personalities should not be in- 
troduced, and that the fight would be fair 
and fought out without any acrimony or 
bitterness on either side. No sooner had 
I sat down than the leader of the Radical 
party in the gallery sprang to his feet. 
He declared that he did not understand 
what an Independent was, that he pre- 
sumed I must be a Whig or other weak- 
kneed Liberal, that I must be taught to 
understand the words “ Forward” and 
“Progress,” that none of the advanced 
Liberals would vote for me, and for some 
time continued a most impassioned invec- 
tive against me. In vain the chairman 
said that the candidate would answer any 
questions, but that speeches could not be 
allowed. In vain my own men in the hall 
howled and bellowed; the excited pro- 
gressive shoemaker in the gallery yelled 
and gesticulated, and would not be qui- 
eted. Cries of “Order” only increased 
the disorder. My friends tried to storm 
the gallery, but it could only be gained by 
a narrow Stair closed by a door at the top, 
which the Radicals had taken the precau- 
tion to lock, and had carried off the key. 
A pitched battle seemed imminent. My 
brawny workmen began a plan for redis- 
tribution of seats by breaking some of the 
chairs to provide themselves with missiles 
which might be hurled into the gallery. 
Some of the more timid of my supporters 
on the platform suggested a retreat by the 
private door; some of the more truculent 
were for sending for the police, when one 
gentleman, who had been often occupied 
in the same hall as a prompter at amateur 
theatricals, remembered that there was a 
fire-hose always ready for service at the 
back of the platform. |The brass nozzle 
was quickly run forward. The chairman, 
by means of shrieks and dumb show, 
pointed it out to the excited disputants. 
These gradually realized the dangers of 
their situations. Order was restored in 
the hall, and as it was easily seen that the 
jet of water, if discharged, could search 
out the farthest recesses of the gallery, the 
progressive shoemaker subsided. 

When silence was restored, the chair- 
man announced that, although speeches 
could not be permitted, the candidate 
would be happy to answer any questions, 
and expressed his assured conviction that 
these questions would be put in the or- 
derly and moderate manner for which 
public meetings at Wallborough had hith- 
erto always been so conspicuous. An in- 
terrogator arose. I saw, by his defiant 
air and the proud glance of conscious 








superiority which he cast over his admir- 
ers, that he meant to crush me. He was 
a tall, thin young man, with a mass of 
long, fair hair brushed straight back; and 
was, as I afterwards learnt, a chemist who 
had studied in Germany, and who was 
one of the leading lights of the Socialist 
section. The question came slowly and 
deliberately. It was delivered as may 
have been an enigma of the Sphinx, with 
a certainty that it could not be evaded. 
“T wish, sir, to ask the worthy candidate 
[when the electors meant to be most 
unpleasant I noticed that they always 
called me the worthy or respected candi- 
date] whether he will support a bill to 
allow members of the royal family to 
marry subjects without the sanction of the 
crown?” I had no idea what was his 
ulttmate aim. I fancy that, if he had got 
the answer that he expected, he was go- 
ing on to make some inquiries as to grants 
to the royal family. By good fortune, he 
obtained a reply which nipped his career 
in the bud. The candidate, a little irri- 
tated but quite cool and smiling, said: “I 
see that the gentleman who has asked this 
question is of youthful and prepossessing 
appearance. Doubtless he contemplates 
a matrimonial alliance with the royal fam- 
ily, and every one must certainly be anx- 
ious to facilitate his laudable desire.” 
Shouts of laughter long repeated followed, 
for the young chemist was self-conceited, 
and although feared on account of a flu- 
ent tongue, was not really liked, and all 
were secretly pleased at his discomfiture. 
Another interrogator, with a very broad 
and distinct Scotch accent, rose and said, 
“‘] wish to ask the candidate if he is aware 
that from Edinburgh there has been taken 
away £ 40.000, which was intended for the 
benefit of the working classes?” He was 
also satisfactorily answered by my saying, 
“TI am not precisely aware of the exact 
details of the transaction to which the 
gentleman alludes, but it strikes me at 
first sight as improbable that any author- 
ities could have got £40,000 out of Scotch- 
men.” This reply was also loudly ap- 
plauded, and I could feel that 1 was 
getting looked upon as dangerous to cross- 
question. In fact, only one more question 
was put to me. It was as to the De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister Bill, which immedi- 
ately allowed a laughable reply. A vote 
of confidence, which also pledged those 
present to aid my candidature, was passed, 
not without a large number of dissen- 
tients, and I left my first public meeting 
not altogether dissatisfied with the re- 
sults. The local Liberal paper published 
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along and slightly imaginary account of 
the proceedings, claimed me as a Moder- 
ate Liberal because 1 was not a Conserv- 
ative, and gave a history of my life in 
which it confused me a good deal with a 
brother who lived in a totally different 
part of the country and is a red-hot Con- 
servative. Applications for subscriptions 
increased in number and urgency; a mul- 
titude of correspondents wrote to me in- 
quiring my views on every sort of ques- 
tion, from bimetallism to the compul- 
sory clothing of statues when publicly ex- 
hibited. A large number of inventors 
solicited my inspection of their inven- 
tions, each one of which was calculated 
to remove some woeful ill from suffer- 
ing humanity. Secretaries of alliances 
and leagues made me the target for 
their searching inquiries, and universally 
avowed that to become a member of their 
particular society would go far towards 
my securing the suffrages of the constitu- 
ency which I so justly sought, and which 
would find in me such a fit and adequate 
representative. Several of the clergy 
wrote to me and said that they could not 
conscientiously support my opponent be- 
cause of his connection with the brewing 
interest. All seemed to go well. 

August had now begun. Although 


most of my supporters shook their heads 


and grudged me any relaxation, I would 
not be baulked of my usual autumn trip 
to the Continent, and, notwithstanding 
many expostulations, went with my wife 
to Germany, and did not return until the 
latter part of October. By that time mat- 
ters had much changed. Mr. Chamber- 
lain had expounded his views with regard 
to the disestablishment of the Church, 
free education, and compulsory purchase 
of land. I found the clergy very distant 
and very cold towards me when I came 
back, and their views with regard to the 
immorality of brewing had been much 
metamorphosed. On the first Sunday 
after our return, in our own church, al- 
though it had been generously supported 
at all times by my family, the clergyman 
preached against infidels who dared to 
raise their hands against the Church, and 
pointedly addressed his remarks and his 
looks towards our pew. The organ, which 
had been given by myself, was devoted 
to the accompaniment of a hymn which 
told how the ark of the Lord was being 
threatened by the waves that the wicked 
were raising against it. While the hymn 
was being sung, the choir, who consisted 
principally of boys from a neighboring 
training-stable where I had a few horses, 
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scowled at me and directed their voices 
straight towards me. Before going away 
I had given a microscope and telescope 
to the parish school, with the expression 
of a wish that the boys and girls should 
be taught the groundwork of astronomy 
and natural science. This was now quoted 
against me, and Scripture-readers, the 
curates, lay visitors, and several of the 
ladies who took an interest in the school, 
went about openly proclaiming that I had 
endeavored to stamp out religious educa- 
tion amongst the children and sought to 
make them atheists. Anonymous letters 
were sent to my wife saying that the 
writers prayed for her, but that it was 
useless to pray for one who was so clearly 
accursed of heaven as I was. 

Hitherto I had been very popular in 
the district, had supported the hounds, 
and my shooting parties were sought 
after. Now rumors were spread that I 
had killed foxes in order to keep up game, 
out of which I made an income. It was 
quite forgotten that I had never sold 
game, and that the surplus of what was 
given away to friends was always given 
to the hospitals of the locality. On the 
other hand, my own gamekeeper sadly 
reproached me because he was told that, 
as I was not standing as a Conservative, 
I must intend to abolish the game laws, 
and to hand over his pheasants to anybody 
who chose to take them. It was in vain 
that I noticed these false accusations in 
my speeches. Those who made them 
would not attend my meetings, and when 
they were told of what I had said, only 
remarked that they were not astonished 
that I should add hypocrisy to my other 
crimes. The society of our neighborhood 
consists of country gentlemen, many of 
whom are retired officers. These 1 had 
known intimately for many years, and I 
ventured to write to some to ask them to 
support me with their influence at the 
election. One wrote back that he did 
not believe in independent members. He 
could only support a candidate who 
pledged himself to follow the Conservative 
leader: wherever the Conservative leader 
chose to lead him. Another old friend 
expressed his astonishment that I should 
have ventured to address him upon such 
a subject, adding that he wished to pre- 
serve some portion of his property, and 
that he saw no hopes of doing so when 
Mr. Chamberlain was prime minister, Mr. 
Bradlaugh home secretary, and | proba- 
bly a subordinate member of that govern- 
ment; that he himself did not wish for 
three acres and a cow, and his only desire 
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was that he himself should not be milked, 
and that England might endure for his 
time. 

About forty years ago one of my great- 
aunts had married a gentleman who was 
too fond of racing, and had damaged his 
fortune on the turf. Vexation and worry 
injured her health, and she died prema- 
turely. Some antiquarian, for my benefit, 
started the story that this poor lady had 
run away with her groom, and been mur- 
dered by our family in consequence, The 
leading Conservative paper condoled with 
me on account of such untrue stories be- 
ing circulated, saying that of course any- 
body who knew us could not believe such 
reports to be true. At the same time, 
however, the editor took good care to cir- 
culate the story as widely as possible, and 
insinuated that, though my family had not 
actually committed murder, they were 
quite capable of doing so if it were not 
for fear of the law. 

Old friends of my family, both in the 
district and other parts of the country, 
wrote to me and implored me to consider 
how wicked it was to advocate the total 
subversion of law, of property, and of 
social order. In vain I replied that we 
proposed no subversion, and merely nec- 
essary progress; the unfailing answer 
came, “ How dare you make such a state- 
ment, when you know that you propose to 
take away three acres from every landlord 
a each villager who chooses to apply for 
it?? 

Angry and mortified, I was so vexed 
with false reports and constant attacks 
that I was seriously thinking of retiring, 
but my supporters said that this would 
never do; that everybody who aspired to 
the honor of representing such a borough 
must expect some slight disagreeables in 
the course of the contest, and that I might 
be assured of their unswerving respect. 
Meetings became more and more frequent. 
Sometimes I had to address three in one 
evening, as the borough comprises a con- 
siderable rural district, and it seemed to 
me that wherever there was a collection 
of cottages I was obliged to go and ex- 
pound my views of the political questions 
of the day. Every week there was a 
meeting in the great hall; and I must 
confess that, as far as one could judge, 
these meetings were most enthusiastic, 
and seemed to promise success. 

The day of election came. I was the 
popular candidate. My popularity, how- 
ever, extended apparently to those mostly 
who had no votes. As I drove about the 
borough I was loudly cheered — my Con- 
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servative opponent was saluted with hoots 
and bags of flour. But my supremacy 
lasted for one day only. When the votes 
were counted by the suave and bland re- 
turning officer, it was discovered that 
whereas I had polled 2,110, my oppo- 
nent had secured 4,820-—a majority 
against me of 2,710. My supporters 
looked askance upon me, and muttered 
quite loudly for me to hear, “ What was 
the use of supporting a man who was 
away for three months in the heat of the 
contest?” My friends said they had 
always regretted the line I had taken up, 
and could only rejoice to see honesty, jus- 
tice, and sincerity triumphant, instead of 
exactly the reverse, as would have been 
the case had I succeeded. 1 was awaked 
early the next morning by a telegram from 
a sister, who fortunately lived a long dis- 
tance away, and could not more forcibly 
express her views except by telegraphing, 
“ Serve you right for disgracing the prin- 
ciples of your family — infidel! Commu- 
nist! atheist! Socialist!” Shortly, my 
agent presented his account. The elec- 
tion expenses, together with what I had 
paid for subscriptions, came to something 
over £1,200. The net results to me of 
contesting the seat for the good of the 
“cause” have been abuse from my fam- 
ily, desertion by my friends, b!ame from 
my supporters, and a bill of £1,200. It 
is uncertain whether I shall contest Wall- 
borough again. 
A DEFEATED CANDIDATE. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE LITTLE ONES AND THE LAND. 


A WHILE ago I paid a call on Mrs, 


Grimbley. She is a very poor widow, and 
how she lives none know but herself; yet 
she does continue to live where her father 
lived before her, and his father before him. 
She is a strange old woman. She is de- 
scended from an old Huguenot family; 
they were thriving people once; she is the 
last of her line. I found her cowering 
over a wretched fire that could hardly 
keep alight, and she was reading a gaudy 
tract given her by some apostle of the 
rights of man; it advocated the restora- 
tion to the people of what belonged to the 
people, to wit, the land. Mrs. Grimbley 
was reading her tract in the great chimney 
corner, and she was holding over her head 
a large umbrella to protect her against 
the rain; the miserable hovel was full of 
smoke; the fire was sputtering with the 
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big raindrops that came down the vast 
chimney steadily, heavily. I closed the 
door and sat down upon a three-legged 
chair (a genuine Queen Anne), and | at- 
tempted conversation somewhat timidly, 
for I saw that Widow Grimbley was not 
in the mood for talk. At such times I 
avoid the use of pronouns as much as 
possible and shrink from preaching or 
anything like it. Then the following dia- 
logue ensued, question and answer fol- 
lowing one another with long intervals of 
silence. 

“Chimney always smoke?” 

“ Always.” 

“Used to it?” 

“Can’t say as I am; I don’t like it 
anyhow, but I’ve got to bear it. It’s the 
law.” 

“ Law’s a rum un, eh?” 

“Ah! and a bad un, or some of us 
wouldn’t be clothed in purple and fine 
linen and some of us have to sit under an 
umbrella.” 

“Rain comes down here seemingly 
when some winds blow.” 

“Some winds? It don’t stop coming 
down for winds. Ah! There now! you've 
found it out too!” 

This @ profos of a big blob of soot that 
fell upon my hand, brought down by the 
pelting rain. 


“Grand old chimney though to look at, 
eh? I verily believe, Mrs. Grimbley, that 
if I had a rampant horse with vaulting 
ambition enough I could drive a gig up 
thatchimney. Would youcome? I'd take 
you with me.” 

This was too much for Mrs. Grimbley ; 


she shuddered silently. At last she could 
not restrain ber sense of the ludicrous. 
Poor old soul, she used to know what 
laughter was once —ever so long ago — 
and she tried not to laugh and tried to 
keep it back now, ashamed of the weak 
phantom of merriment that had surprised 
her. 

“T ain’t no call to laugh,” she said, and 
then she dried her eyes. “The old chim- 
ney, l’ve heard my grandfather say, was a 
very old one ever since he could remem- 
ber. It belonged to him and it don’t be- 
long to me, and if it did I shouldn’t be 
none the better. There ain’t no room in 
this world now for the /itt/e ones. That’s 
the law!” 

Poor Dolly Grimbley — her father had 
christened her Dorothea—if I betrayed 
her into laughter she almost startled me 
into tears, for the pathos of the scene 
touched me profoundly —the dreary and 
desolate old woman without a relative in 
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the world, desperately resisting the horri- 
ble thought of ending her days in the 
Union, and slowly starving herself tokeep 
out of the abhorred Bastile; she, in her 
forlorn condition, going for comfort to the 
rights of man and the dream of the spolia- 
tion of the aves for the benefit of the 
have-nots ; bitter at heart, so bitter that 
the man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief seemed to her to have gone over to 
the strong, and to have no further care for 
the weak and weeping and all the suffer- 
ing and wronged J/2¢¢le ones. 

But it was Mrs. Grimbley who taught 
me that term, and I find it a convenient 
one which saves me much circumlocution 
at times, when I want to discuss one of 
the burning questions of the day with 
those who know something about it. 

In Arcady to lump our children to- 
gether under one designation which as- 
sumes that they are all of a size may often 
lead to your giving dire offence. To 
insinuate that the baby yonder is only an 
average baby will quickly bring upon you 
the maternal protest, “Lor, sir! we du 
reckon him a dzgbuoy!” We are matter- 
of-fact people in Arcady, and we stickle 
for the meaning of words, especially where 
the status of our progeny is involved. 
“ How’s your wife, Simon?” said I toa 
young father once. “She’s getting on 
bonny, sir!” “And the baby? Is it a 
nice little baby?” ‘ Well, sir, we think 
as it ain’t a very nasty one.” No reproof 
was meant; it was only a cautious and 
modest way of putting it without conced- 
ing too much either way. Knowing this 
wary habit of mind, which the inexperi- 
enced would mistake for captiousness, we 
rarely speak of children as the little ones, 
because there are big children and little 
children, but some of us have consented 
to describe the smaller occupiers of land 
as the “little folk,” or as Mrs. Grimbley 
did by naming them the Zi¢¢/e ones. 

In Arcady we include among the little 
ones all holders of land under a hundred 
acres, though at the one end there are 
sure to be some who are on the verge of 
pauperism, and at the other there are 
those who are thriving men of substance 
with a credit balance at the bank; for it 
is rather the size of his holding than the 
length of his purse which settles the ques- 
tion of what class a man belongs to among 
us. So too we reckon among the little 
ones only the occupier of the land, whether 
he be owner or tenant; and as the smaller 
| the occupation the higher the rent, it is 
| obvious that we shall have to deal with a 
class which embraces people in widely 
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different circumstances, from the semi-| glee, in their grief or their wrath —six 
pauper, who is hanging on to his five! years have been quite enough to scatter 
acres and homestead by his eyelids and | my cut and dried theories to the winds, 
paying his, rent with his pig, up to the/I have learnt to believe more and more in 


| 
| 


yeoman who has no rent to pay, and is 
chary of letting any one shoot a hare upon 
his land or walk across his meadow with- 
out leave. 

Among this large class of small owners 
and occupiers of land in East Anglia are 
to be found the very bone and marrow, 
the very heart and life blood, the moral 
fibre, and the hope of our agricultural pop- 
ulation. During more than twenty years’ 
absence from country life I had become 
entangled in all those baseless theories 
which dapper townsfolk adopt with such a 
ready acquiescence, and which are based 
upon the wonderful assumption that every 
thing small must needs be mean; as if 
every short man were a retrogressive sav- 
age and every game cock were only a 
degraded eagle. I am quite prepared to 
admit that my neighbor’s cat is a dwarf 
tiger and ought to be slain, but to make 
war upon smallness of size as if it were 
zpso facto an indication of a stunted brain 
and low morale, the unmistakable sign 
and evidence of moral and intellectual de- 
ficiency, that is to enter upon a queer sort 
of campaign, in which not always the 
weakest, at any rate not always the tiniest, 
will go to the wall. I had heard so much 
during my sojourn in the City of the waste 
of small farming, I had become so carried 
away by the flood of tall talk which had 
gone on for more than a generation assur- 
ing us that high farming was the one thing 
needful for the prosperity of the country 
generally and of the agricultural interest 
particularly, the results of scientific agri- 
culture had been blazed abroad with such 
resonant pzans and double choruses of 
brag, that when, six years ago, I bade 
farewell to the streets and all the walking 
encyclopedias who haunt the printing 
offices and shed the light of their omnisci- 
ence upon mankind, I was quite prepared 
to bow down to the idols of the hour; and 
indeed I was firmly convinced, because | 
had been told, that a small farmer stood 
in the same relation to a large farmer as a 
donkey on a common does to a racehorse 
at Newmarket; the latter was a noble 
animal, the former was an ass. 

Six years of going in and out among 
the peasantry in Arcady ; six years of vig- 
ilant observation, of somewhat intrusive 
questioning, of that subtle sympathy which 
comes of friendly feeling and honest de- 
sire to be in touch with one’s neighbors in 
their bitter vexation or their chuckling 





the little ones, because with us in Arcady 
they seem to me the only people likely to 
be left to us to believe in, if agricultural 
matters go on much longer as they have 
been going for some time past. 


Two great men who have been in the 
foremost rank of great men in my time 
have each been credited with a very re- 
markable speech. Mr. Disraeli, when he 
was Mr. Disraeli, is reported to have said 
he would jump into a quart bottle 7/ such 
a thing could be found, and Mr. Mechi is 
reported to have promised that he would 
grow a turnip upon his dining-room table 
if only tt would pay. In the one case 
given the time and the quart bottle could 
have been produced without difficulty, but 
then Mr. Disraeli could not have jumped 
into it. Inthe other case given the time 
and it would have been satisfactorily 
proved that the growing of the turnip 
could not pay. 

Our philosophers of the new school are 
much more audacious and peremptory 
than the astute statesman and the experi- 
mental agriculturist; they are for omit- 
ting the zfand substituting for it the im- 
perative mood. They say, let there be 
quart bottles and let there be turnips; 
men shall then jump into the first and 
profit shall come from growing the last. 
Oh, ye peremptory people, what a pity it 
is that the wheels of God go on. grinding 
in despite of you — grinding slowly but 
exceeding small! 

How is it that there are always some 
subjects that people seem to think any- 
body can be conversant with without hav- 
ing learnt anything about them? Some 
of us remember the homeopathy craze, 
when demure spinsters went about with a 
handbook of diseases and a leather case 
furnished with little phials full of g/odudles 
and were forever prescribing for us. The 
poor creatures lived to reform the science 
of medicine; they had a mission. Bless 
their dear old hearts! it did them good 
and nobody else much harm. As long as 
only ladies of a certain age and of limited 
incomes preach in their own small circles 
their crisp little gospels of medicine or 
morals, nobody need care what folly they 
proclaim; but when men of a certain sort 
of ability, men of utterance and vehement 
passion, and whose gifts command a hear- 
ing, come forward with political nostrums 
which they are prepared to force down 
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the throats of the community with the 
knob sticks of the mob, a bad time may 
be coming for the wise. The gout may 
be very hard to bear, but for pity’s sake 
save us from your sherry. 

I have started by saying I love the 
little ones. It would seem to me to bea 
serious evil if the numbers of those who 
live by the land in a small way should 
diminish, and there are those, and many 
of them the ablest and the most far-sight- 
ed, who agree with me so far. Two sets 
of reformers are engaged upon the prob- 
lem how to increase the number of the 
little ones. The one set attack it from 
the bottom, the other from the top. The 
one say, Level down the large farmers; 
the others say, Level up the laborers. I 
never could see how any levelling job 
could be done except by filling up the 
low-lying spots at the expense of the high 
ground. Levelling up means levelling 
down. The only question is where you 
are going to strike your line. 

It seems to me that before a man has 
any right to pose as areformer he must 
do two things: first, he must learn the 
truth of things as they are, and look facts 
in the face; and secondly, he must learn 
how things were, and how they have come 
to be as they are. A politician ignorant 
of history is like a poet without love, and 
that, said one of our great ones, is “a 
physical and metaphysical impossibility.” 

Now the facts are these: We do things 
on a much larger scale than our fore- 
fathers. We have bigger ships, bigger 
houses, bigger shops, bigger dinners, big- 
gereverything. The hand-loom has made 
way for the spinning jenny, and the same 
thing runs through everything. You may 
regret that you can no longer find a sec- 
ond home in the * snug” little hotel, where 
the landlord was an old friend of the fam- 
ily and the waiter called you Master Harry 
to the last. But the times are against 
you. Young men in trade —in dusiness 
is the grand phrase now—who have 
served their time in an ironmonger’s or 
a draper’s “establishment,” who know 
what they are about and have some capi- 
tal at command, tell you that a small shop 
does not pay, and that they cannot see 
the good of starting in a small way. 
They tell you there is no room for them. 
It is so in trade, it is so in commerce, it 
is so in manufactures. Is it to be won- 
dered at that when at every street corner 
there were dogmatists who were forever 
preaching, without any reservation, the 
doctrine that small undertakings were 
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pay — is it to be wondered at, I say, that 
the gospel of bigness should have gained 
acceptance among the food manufacturers 
and the owners of the soil? The men of 
the streets, tired of making money faster 
than they could invest it, came down to 
the country and put their capital into the 
land; they sent their sons to Norfolk or 
“the shires,” paid a bouncing premium to 
a practical agriculturist, had the dandy 
youths taught how to ride and to know 
the difference between a cow and a bul- 
lock. In three months the lad had learnt 
all about it, men and angels had no more 
that they could teach him, and, like the 
clean-shaven townsman in Horace whom 
a mischievous wag had turned into a land 
owner — 
Ex nitido fit rusticus, atque 

Sulcos et vineta crepat mera ; 


From a gent he grew into a judge, 
And his talk was of tilths and of turnips! 


The “agricultural pupils ” lost no time 
in bidding for the farms. Landlords were 
in ecstasies; the old-fashioned farmers 
were aghast. Rents rose as if by magic. 
But the new men were resolute on one 
point; they would have no “* peddling little 
farms;” they would set to work in the 
grand style or not at all; they would have 
houses fit for a gentleman to live in and 
buildings with the latest improvements ; 
and the bricklayers Joved them, and the 
agents would not say them nay. Some few 
shrewd landlords shook their heads ; some 
had not the heart to turn out tenants 
whose grandsires had lived on the same 
land time out of mind. Some could not 
find the ready money to follow in the 
steps of the wealthier proprietors, to pull 
down three old houses and build up one 
manorial new one. But there were dis- 
tricts in which a deplorable revolution be- 
gan, and where it did go on extensively 
and recklessly much misery and much bit- 
terness of heart followed. 

The new men did not mean to be harsh 
or unfair—they were not worse than 
other people — but they soon discovered 
that at the best their margin of profit 
could not be large; they had to get the 
utmost possible return from the land for 
which they were paying so highly, and in 
the inevitable course of events a great 
deal that was cruelly oppressive to the 
laborer and the smaller occupier followed 
as a consequence of the change that had 
come over British farming. Every scrap 
of “ the waste ” was ploughed up or thrown 
into the adjoining fields. The roadside 





wasteful and small enterprises could not 
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or the widow’s geese had been wont to 
pick up a meagre sustenance were en- 
closed; the hedges were cut down which 
used to furnish Goody Blake’s kindling 
and the fagots that came in to heat her 
oven; the furze bush vanished, and the 
short cuts across the fields for children 
trotting to school or for their parents’ 
walking to church were stopped up. Ev- 
erybody knew that the law was being 
broken, but who was to bell the cat? 

The old farmers had been slow to em- 
broil themselves with their neighbors ; 
but the new man, bristling with new ideas, 
wouldn’t stand any nonsense, not he! 
What he paid for that he would have. So 
Goody Blake, and the donkey and the 
geese and the cow, had to make them- 
selves scarce; and they did make them- 
selves scarce accordingly, they and all 
that appertained to them. More corn 
was grown on the same breadth of land, 
more corn at less cost — at less cost, that 
is, of manual labor. There was not the 
employment there used to be, and the 
exodus from the villages began. 

Then came the bad times, not very sud- 
denly — nay, rather very gradually. The 
enterprising young agriculturist, whose 
first lesson had been that a sheep is not 
born with a tail like a rabbit, and his next 
that some land would not pay for the 
ploughing, learnt many other things as the 
years went on; not the last was this: that 
there are as smart men on the hill at Nor- 
wich or at Islington as can be found in 
Capel Court, and that even in Mark Lane 
the Aadituds get up very early in the morn- 
ing, and by midday the worms are not 
plentiful. It was hard on a young fellow 
after he had been doing his little best and 
becoming much humbler in his tone — 
hard to find a letter on the breakfast table 
with a broad hint from the bankers; hard 
to discover too late that be had gone on too 
fast and that the beginning of the end had 
come. It was hard on the tenant farmer, 
and perhaps hard on his landlord too; 
both had been living in a fool’s paradise. 
Each ought to have learnt his lesson — 
the one that under the conditions of our 
climate there must needs be a limit to the 
extent of land which can be farmed by a 
single occupier at a profit; the other that 
there is a limit to the rent that may safely 
be demanded, whether from the big man 
or the little one. 

But before the catastrophe arrived, and 
while it was drawing near, something else 
had been going on. As rents had been 
rising, through the insane competition 
which had begun, so had the belief become 
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more and more prevalent that there was 
no investment like land. Land couldn’t 
run away. Land would always fetch its 
price. Nothing like land, sir! There was 
a craze for buying land; every little outly- 
ing farm was snapped up and bought by 
country gentlemen, regardless of price. 
In the great centres of industry capital- 
ists who had made their pile were con- 
sumed by a desire to walk over their own 
broad acres. They came, they saw, they 
purchased ; and as there is nothing like 
leather, so when a wealthy new settler 
once found himself an owner of woods 
and fields he became bitten with the desire 
to have an ever larger stake in the country, 
and wherever there was land in the market 
there the buyers were to be found, eager, 
one and all, to increase their territory. 
. . . Achange came o’er the spirit of their 
dream. First there was the revolt of the 
laborers. It was the Nemesis that was 
sure to come, and which some few fore- 
saw in time. It was the Nemesis upon 
those who had been captivated by the jin- 
gle of certain maxims —I use the word 
advisedly — maxims of the political econ- 
omists which they had not taken the 
trouble to understand. It was the Neme- 
sis upon the half-taught, who mistake 
rules for principles and who never can be 
brought to see that in physical or social 
science, as in morals and religion, truths 
in tendency will not bear being driven to 
extremities, and become mere falsehoods 
if stated without reserves. Shape your 
course of conduct by any formula, taking 
no account of the personal equation and 
— woe to you! 

Thus the landlords and tenants having 
become saturated with the notion that the 
one thing needful to ensure large profits 
from agriculture was to lessen the cost of 
production —to economize labor — they 
got astride of this favorite hobby-horse of 
the doctrinaires, and they rode like cen- 
taurs. Here and there a voice cried 
out, “* Ware the brute that’s rushing his 
fences!” The rider cared never a doit 
for warning. A hobby is a thing to ride 
and spare not. Alack! even a hobby may 
be ridden to death, and notably so when 
it does not go on all fours! There was a 
famine in the land. It was a famine of 
agricultural Aands. The laborers went in 
for their innings. They have played their 
innings badly, if you please; but the large 
farmers were bowled out with mere ele- 
mentary “ ground hops.” Then came the 
bad seasons. What need to dwell on 
them? And then came the low prices of 
produce; and now, after more than a de- 
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cade of disasters, the wiseacres of Grub| talk about “the crops” as if there were 
Street and the conclave of infallibles, who | no such things grown among us as barley 


cannot err on matters agricultural decause 
they are free from all the prejudices which 
are inseparable from owning or tilling the 
land, are once more to the fore. What is 
it to be this time ? 

A hundred schemes are in theair. En- 
gland’s necessity is the miracle-monger’s 


opportunity. Go to, ye crass Beeotians of} 


the shires, do we not grow our orchids ? 
Look to us, and learn how ye can grow 
your barley. Listen and learn, ye sons of 
the soil. We of the desk can show you 
how most can be made of the land. 


We all start with assumptions, but how 
if they be not true? Three assumptions 
have been made by the miracle-mongers, 
for each of which they demand unhesitat- 
ing acquiescence. Every one of those 
assumptions, to say the least, deserves to 
be examined. First, it is assumed tacitly 
or expressly that the agricultural interest 
of this country is paralyzed and the out- 
look black as night; secondly, that the 
land of the country is getting into fewer 
and fewer hands; thirdly, that the agricul- 
tural laborer is the only man in the com- 
munity who has no career, 

The conclusion that follows from these 
premises, which have obtained too general 
acceptance, is that the time has come for 
a revolution in the land !aws, fora revision 
of the antiquated notions of the rights of 
property, for resorting to expedients which 
must needs be remedial because they shall 
be so magnificently drastic. Let us take 
these popular assumptions seriatim. 


I, It is noteworthy that the most curi- 
ously foolish and false things have been 
said about the land and its cultivation by 
those who go furthest afield for their in- 
formation, and who have pretended to 
deal from the widest generalization. Per- 
haps in no area of the same extent upon 
the face of the globe are the conditions of 
soil and climate, the anomalies of tenure, 
the methods of tillage, the complex rela- 
tions existing between owner and occu- 
pier, the financial position of landlords 
and tenants, and the hundred and one 
local peculiarities which more or less per- 
plex enquirers, sonumerous and so varied 
as in this island of Great Britain. Men 
write about the evils of primogeniture as 
if there were no such thing existing as 
borough English or gavelkind.* They 


* Ten years ago I received a notice from the steward 
of a certain manor twelve miles from Low bells inform- 
ing me that I had never been admitted to half an acre of 


or oats; they solemnly warn us to culti- 
vate more vegetables, as if they believed 
farmers planted their potatoes in flower- 
pots and tied the haulm to a stick with 
red tape. You might as wisely construct 
a harmonious theory of British agriculture 
from observations made in Russia and 
Spain as by tabulating scraps of informa- 
tion picked up in Devonshire and Norfolk, 
in Cumberland and the Isle of Ely. The 
soil, the temper of the peasantry, the ways 
of going on, as we say in Arcady, differ 
almost as widely in different counties of 
England as they do in the separate valleys 
of the Alps, where a man may’breakfast 
in French, lunch in German, dine in Ital- 
ian, and awake next morning, as once the 
present writer did, to find a heavy-eyed 
creature standing by his bedside with a big 
bottle in one hand and a horn cup in the 
other, and courteously asking in classical 
Latin, “* Domine, visne schnaps? ’ Beyond 
all doubt the growers of wheat and the 
growers of wool have suffered very heavily 
of late, and suffered everywhere ; the wool- 
growers perhaps the heavier of the two, 
but wheat and wool are not everything. 
Thousands, and if you will tens of thou- 
sands, of acres have fallen out of cultiva- 
tion, but they are acres which ought never 
to have been brought under the plough, 
and it will take a generation for them to 
recover from the consequences of being 
ignorantly broken up instead of being left 
as they were. 

Rents in large districts have gone down 
to the vanishing point. Had they not 
been raised to a figure which could only 
be paid at the cost of exhausting the fer- 
tility of the land for years? 

Northamptonshire is not England any 
more than Norfolk is Wales, and however 
much witty archdeacons may lament the 
deterioration in the quality, the dairy 
counties still make much cheese and 
somehow live. If we grant that the days 
have gone by when farmers could make 
fortunes, have they not gone by when 
shipowners and cotton-spinners make for- 
tunes? We have not yet arrived, nor are 
we likely to arrive, ata general bankruptcy 
even in the corn-growing districts, though 
for ambitious agriculturists it may seem a 
dismal and humiliating position to be do- 





| land in a small copyhold estate of which my father had 
| died possessed. All the rest of the estate had fallen to 
| my brother long ago by our father’s intestacy. ‘This halfs 
| acre, however, had been proved to be de/ow dbreck, and 

by the custom of the manor land delow breck descended 
| to the youngest son unless otherwise disposed of by will. 
| Can any one tell me what de/ow dreck means? 
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ing no more than making two ends meet. 
But whereas our grandfathers talked of 
making a livelihood we talk of making a 
fortune, as if that were the least a man 
ought to aim at, and with us too the for- 
tune is always to be made, never saved. 
Reports of Royal Commissioners be- 
wilder at least as much as they inform. 
They are the helplessly silly and fatuous 
who cry loudest, “Something must be 
done!” No, not something, but the right 
thing or nothing. Better nothing than 
the wrong thing, even though you have to 
wait for the right thing for a generation 
and in the mean time eat the bread of 
tears. When a man cannot stand upon 
his feet you don’t order him to stand upon 
his head because something must be done. 
Is it from the agriculturist’s point of view 


Clear to any one whose brain ain’t far gone in 
a phthisis 

That Rule Britannia’s happy land is passing 
through a crisis? 


Then beware how you choose such a time 
for heroic legislation. At such a time 
sleep may end in lethargy, but tickling 
must kill. 

Not all grievances are radical; some 
are merely symptomatic. Nay, some may 
indicate that Mother Nature has gone her 
own way to work, and taken the cure of a 
deep-seated mischief into her own hands. 
Your young practitioner who whips out 
his lancet whenever a patient shows him 
a pimple is a dangerous man to turn into 
your nursery. 

II. But is it true that land monopoly is 
on the increase, and the land of the coun- 
try is getting into fewer and fewer hands? 

The history of every nation that has 
ever emerged from barbarism to the higher 
life of law, system, and empire has been 
the history of a process whereby the own- 
ership of landed property has passed from 
the possession of the many to that of the 
few. Prophets may denounce their woe 
as loudly as they please against “them 
that join house to house and lay field to 
field till there be no place.” Fiery opti- 
mists with utopian dreams may come 
forward with all sorts of schemes for na- 
tionalizing the land and limiting the acre- 
age that any man may own. Literary 
country gentlemen with a taste for philan- 
thropy may pathetically deplore that the 
wide domains of the moneyed men have 





been the ruin of the country; but the son | 
of Amoz at Jerusalem, and Gracchus five | 
hundred years after him at Rome, and 
Pliny three hundred years after Az sim- | 
ply testified to the fact that eternal laws | 


35! 


go on from age to age, working themselves 
out by the agency of the instincts or the 
follies, the sins or the aspirations, the 
greed or the needs, of the children of 
men.* 

Almost within reach of my hand as I 
write there are lying the original convey- 
ances of land in a single Norfolk parish, 
more than six hundred in number, the 
most modern of which belongs to the end 
of the fifteenth, the oldest to the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, In that 
long series of documents, so carefully pre- 
served, I have the history of less than 
fifteen hundred acres during less than 
three hundred years. It is an eloquent 
record, which needs only to be read, of 
how, under conditions by no means abnor- 
mal and circumstances in no way extraor- 
dinary, the tiny patches of land that were 
distributed among a hundred owners in 
the days of King John came gradually but 
steadily into fewer and fewer hands, the 
holdings becoming larger and larger as 
the generations passed, the little ones 
then, as now, as always, being swallowed 
up by the larger capitalists, till these in 
their turn became the little ones, and 
they too had to go. Itis a great law of 
the universe. It always has gone on; it 
always will. And who are we that we are 
going to set ourselves against it and say 
this shall not be? Who are we that we 
are going to stop the clock or drive back 
the shadow on the dial of Ahaz? 

It is quite conceivable that a condition 
of affairs should grow up in any country 
which is prejudicial to the welfare of the 
community and fraught with peril to the 
moral and physical stamina of the people. 
Then it becomes the duty of the states- 
man to deal with it; but if so let him deal 
with it in statesmanlike fashion, not em- 
pirically, not hastily, not at the cry of a 
dominant faction, still less at the dictation 
of ademagogue. Or it may be that what 
is denounced as essentially evil is the 
natural and inevitable outcome of great 
economic laws, and yet affected by the 
influence of other laws and circumstances 
more or less abnormal, and of the nature 
of disturbances capable of being modified 
in this way or in that. Are you going to 
make war upon the things that are, in 
ignorant disregard of how they came to be 


* tueddov Aéyew Oc obdeic tote GvOpOTwV oidév 
vouoberei, Toxat dé Kal Evudopai ravtoiat zimTov- 
oat TavToiwg vouobeTovet Ta TaVTA HulVv (Plato, 


| Laws iv. 709), ‘*I was going to say that no human 


being ever does make laws about anything, but all sorts 
of accidents and circumstances, occurring in all sorts of 
ways, make our laws for us at all times.”’ 
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as they are? That experiment has been 
tried before now, and it has always failed 
most signally. Confiscation of large es- 
tates was proposed in Italy two thousand 
years ago and more. Rome again and 
again “ nationalized ” large tracts of land, 
and again and again made provision for 
the poor to occupy it. It always came to 
the same thing. It was only a question 
of time when the capitalist should buy 
up the needy occupier. The little ones 
dropped out by the help of the law or in 
spite of it. Philanthropists of the Grac- 
chus type persuade themselves that they 
have discovered the supremely desirable, 
and obstinately resolve that ¢ia¢ must be 
the practicable, blind to the melancholy 
truth that the loftier your ideal the further 
it must be from the attainable. 

And yet when we have recognized to 
the full the existence of a law which tends 
towards the absorption of small proper- 
ties into large ones, let us take comfort in 
the fact, just now too much overlooked, 
that there is another law which is its cor- 
relative, or rather its direct opposite. 
The Psalmist sings of the everlasting hills, 
and we talk of the solid earth; they are 
but figures of rhetoric the one and the 
other. Upheaval and subsidence are for- 
ever at work, not over the same portions 
of the earth’s crust at the same time, but 
moving as the tides move, — 


With kingly pauses of reluctant pride 
And semblance of return, 


There is a period in the development 
of a nation’s life during which what we 
may call the process of consolidation goes 
on without a break; the tide is rising. 
But there is a point beyond which it can- 
not go. Then peradventure another proc- 
ess comes into operation, the process of 
disintegration. Only once in history as 
far as I can remember has the former 
process gone on unchecked till all the land 
of a country fell into the hands of a single 
proprietor, Once we are told it did so 
when that great administrator from the 
loins of Israel “bought all the land of 
Egypt for Pharaoh; for the Egyptians sold 
every man his field because the famine 
prevailed over them; so the land became 
Pharaoh’s.” Long after Pharaoh’s time 
things were travelling fast in the same 
direction in at least one Roman province ; 
Pliny tells us that half the province of 
Africa was owned by six landlords, where- 
upon Nero, being of opinion that “ some- 
thing must be done,” promptly slew the 
six. We are not told what became of 
their estates; I doubt if they were cut up 





into allotments.* Surely, surely we are a 
long way off from this kind of thing. 

The other process is in the ascendant 
now. Even rich men tell you that they 
can no longer afford to buy small prop- 
erties, because small men w7// have them. 
Nay, the largest properties, when at all 
near a town, are, to the dismay of the sen- 
timental, cut up into “desirable sites ” or 
bought for cash by building societies. It 
is said that these associations own land 
and houses to the value of many millions. 
What does this mean but that there are 
tens of thousands among the working 
classes who by this agency alone in esse 
or in Josse have risen to be owners of the 
soil? It may be answered that the great 
bulk of these are townsmen or artisans. 
What then? Are not townsmen and ar- 
tisans the “ people,” just as much as tke 
peasantry? But it is a mistake toassume 
that even in the country districts the 
number of landowners is diminishing at 
anything like the speed which some be- 
lieve. Nay, there are some influences at 
work which make in exactly an opposite 
direction, and some prospect of landed 
property coming back to the conditions 
of, say, a century ago.¢ Certainly the 
mania for ring fences is not what it was; 
as certainly the motive for giving way to 
it and the opportunity of indulging in it is 
very much on the decline. Our mansions 
grow, our landed estates do not. There 
are many reasons why it should be so on 
which others may dwell. There is one very 
stropg reason. Public opinion is against 
those who might wish to be monopolists 
of land. And public opinion is now a force 
which travels with an immensely greater 
momentum, with immensely greater ve- 
locity, and with immensely more direct 
impact than it did in our fathers’ days. 
There was a time when legislators some- 
times controlled public opinion, some- 
times defied it, sometimes even outraged 
it. Once its speech was inarticulate, in- 
coherent, mere noise, or at best clamor. 
Now its voice is as the voice of many 
waters, and it makes itself heard through 
that mighty engine which moves the 
world —the printing-press. Under the 
spell of that tremendous force abuses 
have a tendency to die and injustice and 
tyranny to slink away and hide themselves. 
Let some glaring wrong or abomination 


* See Pliny, H. N. xviii., § 35. 

+ See Toynbee’s chapter on * ‘The Decay of the Yeo- 
manry.” Oh! why was he snatched from us when we 
needed him so much? Shown to us for a very little 
while — ‘such splendid purpose in his eyes!’ A star 
of promise that we looked to and hoped. 
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be only exposed, let the great body of the 
people be persuaded that it zs a wrong or 
an abomination, and it will vanish in some 
mysterious way without waiting for an act 
of Parliament to get rid of it. Ina thou- 
sand instances, great and small, public 
opinion proves stronger than law —be- 
stirs itself more rapidly, visits more surely, 
smites more promptly, punishes more 
sternly. 

But public opinion is sometimes slow 
to inform itself. Sometimes it has hap- 
pened that it has grown loudest in its de- 
mand for the sweeping away of an abuse 
just when that abuse has ceased to exist, 
the authors of it having taken warning in 
time. Lo! when the outcry has become 
most vociferous there has been no abuse 
to remove. Are you quite sure that all 
your denunciation of the lana hunger has 
not come a day after the fair? Are you 
quite sure that this passionate hankering 
has not greatly abated among the high 
and has come to be fiercest among the 
low? If so you may be doing an enor- 
mous wrong to the little ones by stimulat- 
ing a craving which the wealthier classes 
have begun to see may easily grow intoa 
madness. But it is the fact that we need 
to have established. Ten years ago the 
number of owners of land in England and 
Wales whose holding was under one hun- 
dred acres was something under a million. 
Has their number increased or declined ? 

Whatever doubt, however, may exist as 
to whether or not the tendency to increase 
the area of ownership of land by capital- 
ists is still going on, no man who has 
studied the subject thoughtfully can have 
any doubt that the tendency to increase 
the size of the holdings of tenant farmers 
has decidedly declined. Large undertak- 
ings demand not only large capital to 
make them remunerative, but they require 
something else which is very much more 
rare, and that is administrative ability. 
In a cotton mill or a coal mine, in a ship- 
building yard or any large workshop, there 
is, and there must be, a very elaborate 
discipline. The great army of workers is 
easily overlooked ; there is subordination 
and gradation from the lowest to the high- 
est. Ina factory or a workshop you may 
easily supervise a thousand operatives in 
an hour and detect at a glance where 
things are going wrong. It is very differ- 
ent in our agricultural operations. Given 
a tract of two thousand acres in its most 
compact form, and you have a parallelo- 
gram of three miles long by one mile wide. 


bundred men dotted over this area, work- 
ing in twos and threes, and working at 
half-a-dozen different kinds of labor. The 
problem how to get the most out of your 
laborers and the utmost out of your land 
is an immeasurably more complex one 
than can ever present itself to a manufac- 
turer whose hands are all at work in the 
same yard or under a single roof. Itisa 
problem so full of difficulty and requiring 
so much tact, delicacy of treatment, fore- 
sight, decision, and versatility as to de- 
mand an amount and a quality of brain 
power that must needs be granted to few. 
Moreover discipline among the agricul- 
tural laborers is something of which they 
have only the faintest conception. Sub- 
ordination to one of their own class they 
resent with the fiercest jealousy and sub- 
mit to with the utmosi reluctance. When; 
some years ago, the fashion of large farms 
was at its height, and the supply of labor 
began to run short, some enterprising men 
started the gang system, and something 
like an initiation in the direction of organ- 
izing industrial armies of agricultural 
laborers was made. Of course it was 
clumsily carried out; what early experi- 
ments are not where the counters are men 
and women? But some believe very 
firmly that it was a move in the right di- 
rection, Unhappily — perhaps in its early 
stage inevitably — it was found that great 
moral evils were inseparable from the 
methods adopted, and sentimental philan- 
thropists — all honor to their motives ! — 
made desperate war upon the gangs and 
forced the legislature to interfere. The 
gangs were to all intents and purposes 
made an end of. That was a serious 
check to the operations of large farmers, 

who were thrown back upon tie old 
methods of furnishing themselves with 

labor — that is, at the cost of the utmost 
possible waste of the employers’ time. 
Only the few — the very few — when the 

great crisis came were z7Zel/ectually qual- 

ified to deal with the new conditions 

which they had to face, and the result has 

been that in Norfolk the larger farmers 

as a rule suffered most, not only from want 

of capital, not only from personal extrava- 

gance, not only from any one or many of 

the faults with which they have been only 

too recklessly credited, but from a want 

cf the necessary brain power and admin- 

istrative ability. It is easy to drive a gig, 

not difficult to guide a pair; but when it 

comes to managing a four-in-hand it is 

not everybody who can do that through 





Assume that this tract employs one man 


to every twenty acres, and you have a} 
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Oxford Street, and fewer still who could 
avoid a catastrophe in driving a coach and 
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six from Whitechapel to Hyde Park Cor- 
ner. 

Meanwhile much mischief may have 
been done—has been done — by sacri- 
ficing small occupiers and the consolida- 
tion of many small farms into one large 
one; but for landlords to reverse their 
policy is at the present time by no means 
easy. A flank march, they tell us, is a 
movement always attended with risk and 
rarely to be made without sacrifice. 

III. One more popular delusion — for 
it is a delusion— remains to be dealt 
with. Few things are more firmly be- 
lieved, few assertions more unhesitatingly 
repeated, than that the agricultural la- 
borer is peculiarly unhappy in having no 
career. If you mean that not every agri- 
cultural laborer has any reasonable pros- 
pect of rising to be a farmer and employer 
of laborers under him, and not every 
laborer is at all likely to rise in the social 
scale and leave off a richer man than his 
father, then I should wish to be informed 
what class has acareer. But if you mean 
that there is a dreadful law, of universal 
prevalence, which makes it impossible for 
any peasant to rise above the condition 
in which he was born, and which some ex- 
press by saying, “ Once a laborer always 
a laborer,” then I affirm unhesitatingly 
that for the county of Norfolk, the most 
purely agricultural county in England, 
such a statement is not only an exaggera- 
tion but a glaring misstatement of facts. 
Why, Nortolk swarms with tenant farm- 
ers, small and great, who have risen from 
the plough. Some of the very richest 
men in the county are men who have 
worked at gs. a week and can barely write 
their names. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
the cattle trade of the eastern counties is 
mainly in the hands of men who are sons 
of the plough. 

No career! I protest it would be diffi- 
cult to point to any industry in which the 
workmen of sterling character, physical 
energy, ambition, and only a little more 
than average sayacity are more sure to 
rise above the rank and file. The sot, 
whose paradise is the pothouse; the gig- 
gling fool, who is the butt of the harvest 
field; the knock-kneed imbecile, who can- 
not be trusted to drive a cow from mar- 
ket ; the born poacher, who has a passion 
for prowling in plantations after dark, and 
who will never do a day’s work if he has 
any hope of earning half as much at night; 
the sentimental softy — and we have such 
in Arcady — who loses his heart at seven- 
teen, is a father at eighteen, and at nine- 





teen is the husband of a dirty trollope who 
can neither cook nor sew, — these and a 
host more have no career on the land, and 
in no conceivable line of life could they 
emerge from the residuum to which they 
belong. Ought such mentorise? Rise 
above whom? Rise above what? What 
system of promotion since the world be- 
gan could be made to work, or ought to 
work, from which you excluded the condi- 
tion of merit? Rights of man! Yes; 
man has rights, and they rise in proportion 
as he rises to the ideal of humanity. They 
lessen exactly in proportion as he sinks 
below that ideal. Some men have a right 
to a cow and three acres, and they will get 
it by their own strong wills and industry, 
their years of self-denial, frugality, and 
rectitude. Some men have aright to the 
treadmill. Unhappily the latter are not 
so secure of getting their rights as the 


former. Right? Yes! The right of the 
worthiest. Once a laborer always a la- 
borer! I'll find you fifty men, ten miles 


from the chair on which I am sitting, every 
one of whom was born in a hovel, every 
one of whom was educated in a village 
school or never educated at all, every one 
of whom has lived by day labor in his 
time, and every one of whom is himself 
more or less an employer of labor or occu- 
pier of land, by which he keeps himself 
and his family, owner of house or cow, 
some of them of flocks and herds — nay, 
some who are the freeholders of their own 
broad acres and who will hardly care to be 
classed among the little ones. 

Let me speak out and tell thy tale, Sam- 
uel Ringer —thou, with thy cheery face 
and cheery voice, whom none ever knew 
to grumble in drought or flood ; thou, sit- 
ting in the chimney corner chuckling at 
that broad-browed, resolute wife of thine 
and calling up the days that were. That 
must have been a grand face of hers, 
with the shapely, powerful head and the 
deep-set eye. I wonder what the color of 
the soft hair was in those days when thou 
wentest a-courting. Tell us all about it, 
Mr. Ringer, and let us hear. 

‘“Well, you see I always had good mas- 
ters; and when I was a little boy there 
was Squire Balls as used to farm the 
manor tarmat Bale. He warn’t no squire, 
though we used to call him so, and he 
held about five hundred acres, and it was 
a surprising large farm in those days. I 
got my first year 37. and my victuals. 
There was five of us, men and boys, in 
the house, and we was engaged by the 
year. We was all engaged from Michael- 
mas to Michaelmas, and Michaelmas time 
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Squire Balls paid us all our year’s wages. 
Sometimes he’d take a man on again, 
sometimes he would not; and when folks 
took their wages they mostly used to go 
into Swaffham market; and such a piece 
of work as there used to be you never 
see. Just before Michaelmas my first 
year my brother Tom, who was five years 
older than I was, came to me, and he 
says, ‘Sam, you ain’t going to Swaffham, 
are you? What call have you to spend 
your money? You come home and see 
father. Squire will give you leave.’ So 
I was overpersuaded and went home and 
stayed a Sunday with father. I spent 
my money same as other folks did. Ay! 
I spent it; for I gave it to father to take 
care on, and it was a goodish many years 
before I saw it any more. That’s when | 
was fifteen, as far as I know, and I went 
on that way for eleven years, and it’s as 
true as gospel I never touched my wages 
all that time. 

“ Laboring men used not to care about 
clothes in those days as they donow. | 
used to have a slop on Sunday. I used 
to have a smart slop over everything. 1 
used to go to church in it. When my 
shoes wore out mother used to get mea 
pair of new ones. I never asked where 
they came from. I den’t mean I had only 
my wages, ’cause Squire Balls was won- 
derful fond of company, and there was 
gentlemen’s horses to bring round of a 
night, and the hunting gentlemen used to 
go across the land, and they was wonder- 
ful free with their money sometimes. 
But I am telling you the truth; for eleven 
years I never touched my wages; my 
father put them all into Day’s bank at 
Swaffham, and when he died, and I were 
twenty-six years old, there they were and 
a tidy bit of money more.” 

Mr. Ringer declined to tell me the sum 
total of the capital at his disposal when at 
the age of thirty-two he took unto him his 
wife, she being thirty-three, and he be- 
came the tenant of a public house with 
fourteen acres of land, for which he paid 
577. a year, rates and taxes and tithes 
notincluded. ‘He wanted to charge me 
6o/.,” added Mr. Ringer, “but I made 
him knock off three; 6o/. was really, | 
said, oudacious.” 

What’s he worth now? There are other 
things the wise won’t tell you besides 
what religion they are of. Has he made 
a fortune? Such men don’t make for- 
tunes; they save them. If there were as 
many wise men out of Arcady as there 
are in it there would be rather a brisk 
competition for those two stalwart sons 


of thine, friend Ringer, with such blood 
as thine and hers in their veins. ‘Trust 
them? with a million! 

An altogether different creature from 
my worthy friend Ringer is Jehu the 
jobber. (In Norfolk a cattle-dealer is 
commonly called a jobber.) I made his 
acquaintance ina third-class carriage. I 
have very rarely met a man of brighter, 
stronger, clearer brain. But Jehu is not 
a model character. To begin with, his 
language is profane from long habit — 
“given over to damson-tart like,” as they 
say in Arcady. He must be a man verg- 
ing on sixty; sharp as a needle, active as 
a cat, wide awake as a weazel and as fear- 
less. He kept us all convulsed with 
laughter for miles. ‘Tell us a story, 
Jehu; now du,” cried one. “Tell us 
your own story, Mr. Jehu,” said I. He 
turned on me with a bright twinkle of his 
roguish eye. “Where’m I to begin?” 
1 felt the man could have turned me in- 
side out in five minutes if he pleased and 
have made me a laughing-stock, and I 
was rather nervous. ‘ How did you get 
your first foothold on the hill — how did 
you make your first money?” Jehu 
laughed. *“ Foothold? Borrowed the par- 
son’s dutes till Sunday. Money? I| see 
an old chap by the roadside and jumped 
on his back and turned out his pockets.” 
We all laughed, but Jehu thereupon 
opened the floodgates. He had never 
been to school, not he. Crow-keeping 
was his earliest employment, then any- 
thing. He was proud of the endurance 
he had shown in mowing, and gave us 
almost incredible accounts of the number 
of hours he had kept on working at a 
stretch. Jehu is a trifle below middle 
height, but he must have been a man of 
extraordinary strength in his time. He 
was driven to Norwich cattle market by 
finding himself out of work. He applied 
to a money-lender on “the hill.” Observe 
the man was not worth a shilling in the 
world —a mere laborer, the son of a 
laborer. I forget the term he used in 
speaking of this money-lender, but on my 
expressing surprise Jehu opened his eyes 
on me as if he would say, * Well, you are 
ar innocent.” It appears there are hosts 
of small money-lenders in the purlieus of 
the cattle markets, who make advances to 
speculators “ with az eye,” and Jehu told 
me he had borrowed as much as 2o00/. at 
a time on Friday on condition of repaying 
220/. on Saturday night. “I’m past that 
now,” be said. ‘Gurneys gnaw me, and 
I gnaw them.” His first venture was a 





lot of pigs. “I went and borrowed 17/, 
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to buy ’em with, and I sold ’em all but 
three for 22/. 1os.; and I had ov/y to pay 
19/. to the old chap that lent me the 
money. So I had nothing to complain 
of.” His difficulties with the three pigs 
nobody would buy he described in the 
most inimitable way. Clearly there may 
be worse encumbrances than a white ele- 
phant. The poor animals were starving, 
“and they shrook that bad I was right 
vexed, and they didn’t take no heed o’ me 
when I told ’em to hold their noise,” etc., 
etc.,etc. That was the beginning of Jehu’s 
success. He is a man of substance now 
— is a freeholder and a dealer in a large 
way, and dy zo means the only large cattle- 
jobber who lives to laugh at the fallacy 
that the laborer has no career. Yes, and, 
curiously enough, by no means the only 
one of that class who cannot read, and yet 
who have mastered that accomplishment 
of scrawling their names at the bottom of 
a cheque, herein surpassing that scholarly 
monarch “whose sign for Rex was the 
letter X.” Such men as Jehu may be 
counted by the dozen; everybody knows 
them. They are, it must be confessed, a 
rough, coarse lot as a rule, and men whose 
power of absorbing drink is dreadful. 
That is the curse of the cattle market. 
Jehu assumed that a man who couldn’t 
take his allowance “ without forgetting of 
hisself” was a man without brains. “I 
don’t mean to say as it’s a thing as ought 
to be —there’s a deal too much liquor. | 
don’t want it, and there’s lots o’ men as 
would be best wi’out it. But it’s the 
brains as holds it, and if you can’t hold it, 
why, you don’t stand a chance.” Jehu’s 
creed is a simple one; no working man 
need live and die “on the land” who has 
brains and cax walk straight. But walk- 
ing straight involves a very great deal. In 
Jehu’s lips it is a most pregnant phrase. 
Let it not be supposed that only men of 
very extraordinary gifts, like Jehu, can 
emerge from.the low condition of the agri- 
cultural laborer. You may find them in 
every stage of progress from the plough 
to the manor house.* Mr. Clare Read’s 
remarkable challenge is full of signifi- 
cance, and must produce its effect, but the 
question whether a man can or cannot live 
and thrive and save money on four acres 


* **T am ready to make a contract with any able-bod- 
ied laborers on my estate to give them as their wages 
the gross salable produce of four acres of land. I will 
pay the rent, the tithe, the tax. I will find the capital, 


the machinery, the implements, the seed, the manure. | 


I will insure the crop, pay the tradesmen’s bills, harvest 
the corn, thresh it, sell it, and deliver it. But would 
the laborer accept these terms? He would be a fool i 


he did.” (Speech of Mr. C. S. Read at Dereham, Oc- 


tober 30, 1883.) 
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does not end where Mr. Read leaves it. 
In point of fact, no man whose main 
source of livelihood is the produce of four 
acres ever thinks of making that his ozdy 
source; but his time is his own, and he 
has the opportunity of making the most 
of it. He has surplus labor to sell, and 
almost invariably he has some ingenious 
device for increasing his earnings. In 
the name of common sense why should he 
not? Who finds fault with his hatter for 
selling umbrellas, or his grocer for selling 
wines? Do we not all supplement our 
incomes — the big man by being put upon 
the directorship of a company, the little 
man by accepting an agency for an insur- 
ance society, the young lady whose pin- 
money is scant by illustrating books, or 
the clerk in the post-office by writing 
them? 

There is John Doggit yonder, on his 
farm of six acres, for which he pays an 
extortionate rent. He is in a fair way of 
becoming owner of many more than six 
acres before old age surprises him. He 
is a coal-dealer in a small way; he does a 
little carting for his neighbors; he turns 
an honest penny by horse hire; he buys 
horses for the knackers. “1 shouldn’t 
like to work like Doggit,” says his neigh- 
bor Rossin, who slinks into the Green 
Man six times a week when he knocks 
off at 4 P.M. Of course you wouldn’t, 
friend Rossin, but then you are one of the 
easy-going ones and Doggit is of a differ- 
ent fibre. You have a notion that toil 
came in with the fall; he believes that 
only by toil cana man hope torise. Such 
men work harder than the laborer. Do 
they? Of course they do, because they 
don’t wish toremain laborers. They count 
the cost and readily pay the price —the 
price of acareer. So Doggit’s wife looks 
after the fowls and sells the eggs to such 
men as Rossin. He pays the penny and 
eats the egg with his knife. She pockets 
the penny and puts it in the money-box, 
and thrift has its reward. You may call 
it a miserable, miserly way of going on. 
The point in dispute is whether the la- 
borer need always be a laborer; the ques- 
, tion whether it is worth while to be any- 
thing else is a different one, which Doggit 
answers one way and Rossin another. 

“I don’t hold with scrapin’ and scrap- 
in’,’ says Mrs. Rossin. Perhaps not. 





f | 


Let us keep to our point. Is it true that 

| once a laborer always a laborer ? 

| Itis but fair, however, to state my con- 

viction that under no ordinary circum- 

| stances can the working man of the coun- 
try hope to rise in the social scale who 
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has married the wrong woman. I do not 
remember a single instance of a man with 
a limp and slatternly wife “doing much 
good.” “A bad wife,” in Jehu’s terse 
phraseology, “is worse than the devil.” 
I did not reprove him for his unparlia- 
mentary language, fearing lest he should 
strengthen it in the repetition. ‘ You 
mean, Mr. Jehu,” said I, “that the per- 
sonage you have named is not always 
present, and the wife always is.” Jehu 
“twinked with his little eye,” and under- 
stood that I protested, as his reverence 
always should. 

Some of the most successful men I 
know —I mean in our small Arcadian 
way — are no more than the husbands of 
their wives. It seems easy enough for a 
woman to make a man of her husband; it 
seems impossible for the husband to make 
anything of his wife if she is of the wrong 
sort. You may find examples of the first 
Operation wherever you turn. It was 
Mrs. Shrub who turned Billy Shrub into 
Mr. Shrub. I should like to see the hu- 
man being who would have dared at any 
time of her life to call Mrs. Shrub Sadly. 
You may take it as a law with few excep- 
tions that the man whose friends call him 
“ Willy ” at forty will never make his way 
in the world. You may take it as a law 
that admits of zo possible exception that 
a married woman who is called by her 
neighbors “ Sally” is at best a flabby, fee- 
ble, helpless incompetent. Not such an 
one is Mrs. Shrub. She milks the cows, 
she tends the poultry, she gathers the 
eggs, she talks to the bees, she looks after 
the piglings, she bakes the bread and 
brews the beer for harvest, she keeps the 
banking-book, she tells Mr. Shrub what 
he has to do and he does it. But for his 
spouse Shrub would have been a hedger 
and ditcher to this hour, as he was till he 
came maundering after Miss Tasker thirty 
years ago, and was sent about his busi- 
ness and told that she hadn’t saved 14/7. to 
give it to the first fool that asked her. In 
three years Mr. Shrub had 2o0/. to show 
that he had laid by, and Miss Tasker’s 
capital had grown also. Now they are in 
as pleasant a little house as you need wish 
tosee. They say they don’t care to have 
more than sixty acres, * because, you see, 
we’re a-getting up in the tooth, and we 
don’t know as we could make it answer to 
move into a larger occupation.” But — 
and it is avery notable du¢ — they have 
managed to set up their son in a farm 
twice as large as their own, and his land- 
lord only regrets that he cannot be tempted 
to increase his holding. 





Once a laborer always a laborer? Fid- 
dlesticks ! 


I should only weary my readers if I mul- 
tiplied examples which have come under 
my own observation without going a yard 
out of my way to seek for them — of men 
who have risen from the plough to an inde- 
pendent social position. The real difficulty 
comes with the sons of such men. Zhey 
are apt now and then to be ashamed of 
their fathers’ boast and to give themselves 
airs. When they take to that they almost 
invariably go tothe bad. But that there 
is any real difficulty in the way of the in- 
telligent, vigorous, sober, and self-denying 
farm laborer making for himself a career 
is a delusion—such a delusion as has 
been fostered by mere reiteration, “that 
process which makes the wisest do the 
will of fools,” and which, if persisted in 
long enough and loudly enough, even in 
our nineteenth century, would make the 
million believe that the Ptolemaic system 
was right after all. 


British agriculture is not dead. Farm- 
ers will always grumble, sometimes with 
and sometimes without a cause; but, as a 
body, they are not the men to whine and 
wail and sit down in the chimney corner 
and let things go. They don’t like chang- 
ing their habits and adopting new methods 
of tillage and accommodating themselves 
to every change of circumstances that may 
arise. “Let ’em alone and they'll come 
round somehow.” 

Nor is all the land of this country going 
to be bought up by moneyed men just yet. 
The Pharaoh who shall be the one great 
monopolist of land in Britain is not yet 
born, nor his great-grandfather either. 
In England capital will always be more 
widely distributed than it was in Egypt, 
and it will continue to be so till we begin 
to build pyramids. Nor are the little 
ones going to be swept away. The “little 
and good” will still hold their own. The 
law is not against them, whatever Mrs. 
Grimbley may aver, nor is public opinion, 
nor is ** Ma’am Nature,” who goes on in 
her placid way with smiles of irony at our 
idle schemes to arrest her course or divert 
it. The little ones are not doomed to be 
swallowed up.* They are the whales that 
have a tendency to become extinct — the 
whales and the mammoths, the megathe- 


* “The bigger the taters the worse the rot,’’ was 
Mrs. Shrub’s observation to me last year. ‘1 don’t 
hold wi’ growing they thunderers; them magnum bo- 
nums is my sort.”” I wondered whether she meant the 
parvum bonums — the little ones. 











rium and the dinornis. The sprats and 
the herrings hold their own, the flocks do 
not sensibly diminish, and the sparrows 
chirp a saucy defiance to all the bones of 
all the dodos. Such facts as Lord Tolle- 
mache’s Peckford estate, in Cheshire, or 
the state of things in the Isle of Axholme, 
as described by Mr. Impey, do not stand 
alone; they are not isolated instances. 
So far from it, in large districts of this 
country they are much nearer the rule 
than the exception. Unhappily Mrs. 
Grimbley and her set, pinning their faith 
to the rights of man, do not read the 
Times newspaper. 

Least of all can the position taken up 
by so generous and earnest a philan- 
thropist as A. Y. be allowed to pass un- 
challenged. He asserts as though it were 
axiomatic that “it is almost impossible for 
a peasant to rise in the social scale.” I 
believe that to be just as true, and no 
truer, as the converse that “it is almost 
impossible for the peasant’s employer to 
fallin the social scale.” If it ever should 
come to this, that any class among us sank 
to the helpless condition of a caste from 
which there was no rising, it would mean 
that a horde of pariahs had grown up in 
our midst, among whom enterprise and 
self-respect were palsied. Will any one 
tell me that the new electorate are so 
hopelessly degraded? England’s back- 
bone is not broken, nor are the hard 
handed tillers of the soil much worse than 
they were. Among them too there are 
those who have a career — not the mere 
voluble talkers who never did work and 
never intend to, not the men of mere 
cleverness (for that is as common as dirt 
and almost as cheap), but the men of “ up- 
right will and downright action,” the men 
of sterling character. To such men op- 
portunities to rise in the social scale will 
come or they will make them. Who was 
it who used to say he did not understand 
the meaning of that word ‘impossibil- 
ity”? The peasantry themselves do not 
believe in any such impossibility to rise 
above their low estate. You who profess 
to commiserate their lot will find it hard 
to convince the objects of your pity. But 
if you succeed —and you will succeed 
most easily with the worst and the weakest 
and the wickedest among them — perad- 
venture you may discover that these down- 
trodden serfs are not as submissive as 
they should be, and on occasion may 
startle even you with their ferocity. From 
you who have preached up their wrongs 
they will sooner or later look for redress, 
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thing more than the sport of flinging 
Christians to the lions. 

Maddened by the futile chase that 
promised so much and brought them so 
little, the hounds of Actzon turned on 
their huntsman at last. 

AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
SAMANALA AND ITS SHADOW. 


FAR away in the mystic East there 
rises, high to the sun, a great natural altar 
at which, since the dawn of ages, man 
has, without ceasing, worshipped until 
now. Over the dark-eyed, impassive peo- 
ple of that strange, unalterable East ages 
flow and leave no mark; hundreds of gen- 
erations are born and pass away and no 
change is wrought amongst them. There 
is an awfulness in their steady immobility. 
Dynasties may rise and fall, governments 
may come and go, the name of their be- 
lief may be changed and little differences 
in ritual and service may spring up, but 
from zon unto won the Jecople are un- 
changed. It is the same life that they 
lead and the same things that they wor- 
ship. 

Back, far back into the night of time, 
so far back that the very memory of those 
then living is irrevocably lost in the void 
of the forgotten past, the dark-skinned 
people, wandering naked‘and unashamed 
in the forest depths of the island of Cey- 
lon, looked with wide eyes, in which the 
freshness and the wonder of the youth- 
time of mankind still shone with the 
brightness of the dawn, upon Adam’s 
Peak, the great, solitary mountain rising, 
lonely in its grandeur and height, from 
the low hills around it and the sea of for- 
est at its feet. Clouds capped its hoary 
summit, storms played around its heights, 
the very lightnings themselves, which they 
so dreaded and revered, seemed born 
amongst its great rocks and deep ravines, 
and gazing upon its sublimity in storm 
and,upon its majesty in peace, they inno- 
cently wondered till wonder grew to wor- 
ship. 

Since then — through the times when, 
thousands of years ago, history first palely 
dawns on us against the impenetrable veil 
of the lost past— until this day, in the 
later years, one steady stream of prayer 
and praise has gone up from the height 
of that great mountain altar. So many 
millions of men have breathed their hopes, 


and such redress as will cost you some-| desires, and aspirations there in the ear 
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of the voiceless, if hearing, God, that one 
would almost think the air must be thick 
and stagnant with them. Nature’s impas- 
siveness and irresponsiveness are terrible. 
One feels that—if helpless to aid the 
groaning millions who through the long, 
long centuries have climbed her rocky 
flanks and scaled her wind-swept summit 
to reach a little nearer to the God who 
dwells in the aching blue above them — 
the mountain, in sheer sorrow for their 
useless toil and grief, in pity for their 
wasted labor and their wasted prayer, 
should long ago have crumbled into dust 
and fragments. One can hardly help feel- 
ing a foolish exultation that in the end, no 
matter how far off it be, the very mountain 
itself must be thrown down and levelled 
with the plain. But there is a terror in 
this too. 

There is an ebb and flow on land as 
well as on the sea, a high tide and a low. 
If we substitute ages for seconds and vast 
periods of time for the hours of our day, 
which after all is but a question of de- 
gree, the very face of the solid earth itself 
will be found to fluctuate and change as 
does the surface of the sea. Plains rise 
and mountain ranges fall, seas are dried 
up and continents submerged with an un- 
dulation, one may almost say with an alter- 
ation and alternation that are as varied as 
the waves and flowing tides of the change- 
ful sea itself. Gentle are the forces that 
make these changes; no mighty cata- 
clysms do this work; soft and impalpable 
touches of cloud hands and the gentle 
wearing of the summer rain are the agents 
of destruction ; but the impassivity of gran- 
ite crags themselves must give way before 
their soft invincibility. Therein lies the 
terror of it. 

But to our short-sighted vision the 
great mountain looks eternal, its grand, 
bell-shaped dome rises vast and blue 
above the mass of green forest that lies at 
its feet and encroaches far up its lordly 
sides ; and so slight have been the changes 
wrought upon its rocks by the wear and 
tear of four thousand years of storm that 
the very paths to its sacred summit that 
were followed centuries before the begin- 
ning of the present era are worn by the 
feet of the weary pilgrims of to-day. There 
is a legend that the iron chains fastened to 
the walls of rock to give the pilgrims safety 
along the precipices of that last “sky 
league” were placed there in the time, 
and by the order, of Alexander. The 
links, though worn, are sound even yet. 

About a mountain such as this, beauti- 
ful in itself, long considered to be the 





loftiest in all Ceylon, and holy, if only 
from the steady voice of four thousand 
years of prayer, legends are sure to gather 
cloudlike and thick. Adam’s Peak is 
clothed from base to summit with one 
great robe of myth and fabled story. Not 
a rock but has its history, not a brook 
without its legend of worshipper or wor- 
shipped. Beneath this overhanging cliff 
Gautama Buddha slept, upon that dizzy 
height Buddha, in his second incarnation, 
prayed, 

Although specially sacred to Buddha, it 
is not only Buddhists who regard this 
mountain as a holy spot. Hindoos and 
Mahomedans respect and reverence it, 
as, too, did our own Christian peoples in 
earlier and simplertimesthan these. But 
although the whole mountain is regarded 
as holy by all Oriental peoples, it is only 
the sacred footprint on the bold crag at 
the very summit that is actually wor- 
shipped. To perform a pilgrimage to this 
and to lay an offering upon it is to a Bud- 
dhist what a visit to Mecca is to a Ma- 
homedan. The time for the greatest 
number of pilgrims to visit the mountain 
is April and May, but all the year rounda 
steady stream of devotees flows to this 
shrine of the most holy: of all the relics of 
their great teacher. 

The mountain is not very easy of ac- 
cess from the coast, and the ascent, though 
not difficult, is long and at times danger- 
ous, so that it is not visited by Europeans 
as often as, from its interest, one might 
expect itto be. But is well worth all the 
labor of the ascent, for not only is the 
shrine very curious and the whole moun- 
tain full of interest, but the view from the 
summit is one of the most extended and 
majestic in the whole world. It almost 
seems that all the earth is spread at one’s 
feet, for one sees from sea to azure sea 
across the vast expanse of green tropical 
country. Hill and dale, broad valleys, and 
great plains covered with one dense 
growth of forest, with here and there 
stretches of low cultivated lands of a 
lighter green; rivers, like silver cords, 
wind in and out amongst the silent hills, 
and the eye can follow them, as they shine 
in the brilliant sunshine, till they are lost 
at last in the blue haze of the far horizon. 

The ascent is usually made from Colom. 
bo, which is about sixty miles from the 
foot of the peak. After crossing a level 
and uninteresting country of cultivated 
ground, of rice-fields and cocoanut plan- 
tations, one plunges into the forest-grown 
and creeper-tangled Wilderness of the 
Peak, where even now, in these days of 
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destruction and so-called sport, great 
herds of elephants roam, and where the 
jungle still swarms with black leopards 
and wild boar. Some of the roads which 
lead through the wild forest to the foot of 
Samanala (Adam’s Peak) are mere uneven 
tracks which are almost impassable after 
heavy rains, and difficult and unpleasant 
at all times, but the majesty and grandeur 
of the gigantic forest growth which sur- 
rounds one on all sides, and which is so 
thick and tangled overhead as almost to 
exclude the light of even the brightest 
tropical day, are enough to compensate 
the traveller for all he undergoes on his 
journey through it. Great masses of 
ruined masonry are often passed on these 
roads, melancholy witnesses of the splen- 
dor of the early empire, with here and 
there a stately column standing, on which 
is lavished a wealth of intricate decora- 
tion, to show where the stately pleasure- 
house of some great king once stood. 
Perhaps a huge ruin of brickwork, so vast 
that one almost doubts its human origin, 
now overgrown with a mass of great trees 
and brushwood, is all that is left of aonce 
splendid and wealthy ware, or, if it has 
been the shrine of some exceptionally 
valued relic of Gautama, there may be 
one old and withered priest still in charge 
of its ruined and desolate sanctity. Some- 
times an enthusiast will consecrate him 
self to the labor of clearing one of those 
great ruined dagodas of the wild mass of 
vegetation which covers it, but clear it 
though he may, he does but arrest for a 
very short time its impending destruction. 

The extent and beauty of the architec- 
tural remains of the great ruined cities in 
the interior of Ceylon are known but to 
few. There are many of them, and all are 
full of archezologic and artistic interest. 
The city of Anuradhapura, to instance 
only one of them, is in its way as wonder- 
ful as Pompeii or those great forest-grown 
cities of Central America. It is situated 
in a most lovely spot among the green 
valleys and wooded hills of the interior of 
the island, and whichever way the eye is 
cast there are ruins, wonderfully beauti- 
ful ruins, of shrines, dagobas, pavilions, 
wibares, and groups of tall, monolithic 
pillars carved from base to capital with 
a wondrous wealth of Oriental imagery. 
For miles the forest is strewn with these 
majestic monuments of a long-since per- 
ished glory. So vast are some of these 
great brickwork buildings that it is reck- 
oned that the material of one dagoba, of 
the several at Anuradhapura, would be 
sufficient to build a wall of more than 


ninety miles long, twelve feet high, and 
two feet thick. The enormous artificial 
tombs, too, of this city might almost be 
included amongst the wonders of the 
world, so vast are the great dzsds (dams) 
that confine the waters, and so marvellous 
their construction. They lie now embo- 
somed in thick forest growth, and their 
shining waters are solitary but for the 
flocks of waterfowl upon them and the 
crocodiles which float lazily on the surface 
basking in the full glare of the vertical 
sun. The once busy banks are now de- 
serted, except by the bands of chattering 
monkeys which haunt it by day, and by 
herds of darkness-loving elephants, which, 
at night time, leave the inner depths of 
the forest and come there to bathe and 
drink. But this is a mere digression, 
which may be excused, perhaps, by those 
who once nave felt the awe and mystery, 
ihe sorrow and the wonder, which these 
great dead cities summon up. 

But to return to our mountain. The 
real ascent only begins after the amzbulam 
at the foot of the peak is reached. This 
ambulam (rest-house) has been built en- 
tirely for the convenience and shelter of 
the pilgrims constantly passing to and 
from the mountain, and one is almost cer- 
tain to come upon a party of devotees 
either preparing for the ascent of the peak 
or resting in thankfulness upon their re- 
turn from it. Strange groups of pilgrims 
collect in this rough place of shelter, of 
many nations and of many creeds, and of 
every age, from the child in arms to the 
worn and wrinkled grandparents whose 
tottering steps have to be assisted by the 
younger men. At times the worshippers 
are so old and weak that they have to be 
carried from base to summit, on chairs 
when possible, and “ pick-a-back” when 
the path becomes too steep for chairs to 
be carried along it. This ambulam is at 
the very edge of the jungle, and is a mere 
shed with open sides, but it afforded shel- 
ter to a large group of Kandyans and hill- 
country Singhalese who were preparing 
their food before they began the ascent. 
The’ rest-house was not very large and 
could not contain al] the party, so that 
some of the pilgrims had been obliged to 
take advantage of a sort of little cave 
formed by a huge boulder which overhung 
the ground. Under this they were squat- 
ting, while some of their number were 
cooking the meal outside. 

A long line of happy pilgrims coming 
down from the sacred shrine, weary but full 





of enthusiasm, passed the ambulam; when 
| close to it they turned once more to the 
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mountain, and raising their thin, brown 
arms above their heads, they uttered their 
long-drawn Saddu, saddu. This deepcry 
is their form of prayer, and corresponds 
somewhat to our own Amen. The pil- 
grims are nearly always clad in spotless 
white, and to see them standing motion- 
less in that great wilderness of dark forest 
and broken crag, with faces turned with 
passionate fervor to the holy peak, and 
arms stretched out in a perfect rapture of 
prayer, was a thing not easily to be for- 
gotten. 

Stiff climbing begins almost directly 
after the ambulam is left. The path, the 
only available one, is steep and very stony, 
no attempts having ever been made to 
improve it. After following this track for 
some distance a swift and beautiful stream 
of bright, clear water, which breaks into 
numberless cascades as it dashes head- 
long down from the height, is crossed, 
and the dense, silent forest is again 
plunged into on the other side. Atalmost 
every step the ascent seems to grow 
steeper and the road worse. The path, 
if it be not a misapplication of terms to 
use that word, is nothing better than a 
watercourse which has been worn by the 
constant rain of ages to a deep ravine. 
The feet of the pilgrims, who for thou- 
sands of years have trodden this self-same 
track, have made irregular steps all along 
the path, some so high that none but a 
giant could step up to them, and others 
not more than a few inches above the 
last. This ravine is very narrow, so nar- 
row that there is only room for one to 
pass at a time, and over and over again 
one has to squeeze against the rocky bank 
to let long lines of descending pilgrims 
go by. These high, rocky sides of the 
gully rise far above one’s head, and are 
clothed from the top to within about five 
feet of the ground with a rich mass of 
ferns and tiny plants. 

About halfway up there is a rocky pla- 
teau where a cool breeze often blows; 
this breeze feels almost icy, blowing as it 
does on the body so greatly heated by the 
recent exertions. After this point the 
ascent becomes much more difficult, the 
water-worn ravines rising, in many places, 
almost perpendicularly. These wall-like 
rocks are only scaled with the utmost 
labor. Some way beyond this the ascent 
of the cone itself begins. At first it is a 
mass of naked rock up which it would be 
almost impossible to scale were it not for 
the steps which were cut in it ages ago 
by the pious hands of early pilgrims. 
Here the chains, spoken of betore, begin. 





They are of iron, and are riveted into the 
wall of rock for the greater safety of such 
of the pilgrims as may be weak-headed. 
The mountain at this stage is quite bare 
of trees for some distance, and the preci- 
pices fall away, sometimes from the very 
brink of the path, almost sheer down for 
hundreds of feet, to where, far, far below, 
the forest again begins. 

After this space of hot, bare rock, where 
the cloudless sun seems to beat on one 
with almost perceptible pulsations, there 
is another stretch of forest, into the grate- 
ful shade of which one plunges as intoa 
bath, and then again the path lies for a 
time in a narrow, water-worn ravine. Af- 
ter this comes another series of steps and 
chains, fodowed once more by a terribly 
steep bit of gully, up which one hauls 
oneself, panting and exhausted, to the 
last great flight of steps. This is an 
awful spot, and is one that is calculated 
to make dizzy the head of the strongest. 
On both sides of one stretches a great 
void of air, with nothing to be seen but a 
few faint clouds in the blue of the brilliant 
sky. Beneath one’s feet the unfathoma- 
ble abyss lies open, a chasm of unseen 
depth. This is no place to linger in— 
hurry on, the fascination is too awful. 
This great crag, which is close to the 
summit of the cone, is so terribly precip- 
itous that, looking at it from below, the 
line of pilgrims descending it resembled 
insects clinging to the rock. One last 
effort, and then, giddy, exhausted, and 
trembling from the exertion, the topmost 
rocks of the cone are reached, and these 
last few feet being scaled the summit is 
gained. 

The very apex of the peak consists of a 
great crag which stands on a platform of 
rock; upon this crag there is a tiny ter- 
race surrounded by low stone walls, and 
upon this upper terrace lies the huge 
boulder which bears the sacred footprint. 
This stone is covered with a wooden 
shrine of slender columns, which is open 
on all sides to the wild winds that rage 
there, and is only sheltered by a roof with 
shady, overhanging eaves, from which 
hang down two ancient bells. Although 
the shrine offers but slight resistance to 
the elements, the winds which blow and 
beat about that sacred summit are so 
strong and wild that it has to be secured 
in its place by great chains, which pass 
over it and are fastened to the living rock 
below. 

On the little terrace below the shrine, 
and at the foot of the ten steps leading to 
it, two Buddhist priests live in a poor and 
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draughty hut built of mud and palm- 
leaves. It is about twelve feet long and 
six wide, and is of a very miserable de- 
scription. The yellow gowns of poverty 
and the shaven heads of the Buddhists 
give them a very priest-like appearance. 
They receive visitors with hospitality, 
although they can do little for their com- 
fort, and show the footprint and the sa- 
cred objects very willingly. The srijada 
' itself is the rough outline of a gigantic 
foot impressed on the rock. It is about 
five feet long, and, although art has been 
brought to the aid of nature, it so little 
resembles the footprint of an ordinary 
man that it must take an enormous amount 
of faith and credulity to make any one 
believe it to be the impress even of a god. 

After sunset, and as night comes on, it 
becomes bitterly cold upon the summit of 
the peak. Mists slowly collect and fill 
the valleys which lie thousands of feet 
below, and these rise in white, billowy 
clouds, which float between the earth and 
the topmost crags of the mountain, till one 
feels as completely cut off from the world 
of men as though alone upon a solitary 
islet in a vast, untraversed sea. The 
moon shines down from a sky of cloud- 
less black upon the rounded surface of 
the misty waves below, and the steady 
stars, undimmed by cloud or vapor, glow 
like lamps in the mighty arch. Later the 
clouds rise higher, and some of them de- 
taching themselves from the rest, and 
floating through the mighty fields of silent 
air, just softly touch the solid rock of the 
sacred summit for that one moment, and 
then drift on again into night-filled spaces 
as vast and as profound as those from 
which they came. 

Long before day palely dawns in the 
remoter east, the priests are astir and 
about, for they must be ready to receive 
the early pilgrims who flock to the summit 
to greet the sunrise. This is a keenly 
interesting and touching spectacle. When 
first the dim horizon begins to redden to 
the day, one hears sounds of people mov- 
ing, and gradually the pilgrims come clam- 
bering up the crag, the earliest arrivals 
from the hut beneath the rock where they 
have passed the night — these are shiver- 
ing with the unwonted cold —and then 
others, a little later, who have been toiling 
along the shrine-path all night through. 
If, before daybreak, one looks down from 
the parapet of the little upper terrace, the 
dim blaze of torches, far, far away below, 
can be distinguished here and there among 
the trees, where, in one long line, a band 
of worshippers is toiling up. Dotted 


about in the darkness, and moving hither 
and thither as the bearers walk, the tiny 
sparks look more like fireflies on the 
mountain-side than the light of blazing 
chulees. The sound of their chanting can 
be heard as they approach the shrine, just 
breaking the cold silence of the dawn, at 
first so faint and far away as hardly to be 
distinguished from the stillness, and then 
the silence stirs and wakens to a life of 
sound. Gradually, as the pilgrims mount 
up higher, their strange chant swells 
louder, and grows slowly clearer and more 
clear, until, through the spreading day- 
light, the long, white-robed file suddenly 
appears, one by one, from the steep pre- 
cipitous stairs immediately beneath the 
terrace. Each man, as he reaches the 
little platform, puts out his light, bows 
down and worships. ‘The act is unspeak- 
ably simple and touching. 

As the crimson grows intenser in the 
windows of the morning, the eager faces 
with which the whole enclosure now is 
thronged gaze eastward with the keenest 
expectation and in breathless silence. 
Soon, through the red, a golden light 
floods up, and with a bound the blazing 
sun springs up, royal, strong, and young. 
Then every head is bowed, all hands are 
lifted up, and loud cries of Saddu, saddu / 
burst from the throats that have been 
aching for its utterance, and from lips that 
tremble with their almost frantic zeal. 
Until the whole fiery round of the sun is 
above the horizon these worshippers stand 
regarding it with a transfixed gaze; then 
they turn, and one by one ascend the steps 
to the sacred stone, carrying their offer- 
ings in their hands clasped high above 
their heads. Bowing once more they 
reverently place the gift upon the altar 
before the shrine, then striking the old 
bronze bell which hangs above the foot- 
print, they turn and depart. It is a beau- 
tiful sight to witness, for all the lithe 
brown pilgrims are clad in garments of 
spotless white, and as they stand upon 
the apex of the rock the strong sunshine 
falls, upon them so brightly that their 
robes become absolutely dazzling. Whilst 
the offerings are being laid upon the stone 
one or other of the priests, sitting in his 
yellow gown, reads or recites some pas- 
sages from the sacred books, the listening 
people responding now and then with a 
loud Saddu / 

Meanwhile from the other side of the 
terrace an even more interesting scene 
was to be witnessed. A wonderful natu- 
ral phenomenon was occurring which was 





greater and more imposing than all the 
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footprints in the world, but one that was 
disregarded by the worshippers of the 
stone. On to the sky was being thrown 
the celebrated “ shadow of the peak.” It 
was strange that, whilst the dreamy East- 
erns worshipped the substance of the 
mountain, the practical Westerns were 
regarding, with the interest and wonder 
that contain the elements of worship, the 
dusky shadow of it. 

As the sun, so eagerly waited for by the 
watchers on the eastern parapet, rises 
above the horizon, there suddenly appears 
upon the western sky “Samanala’s shad- 
ow.” Itisastrange sight. On the very 
sky there looms the vast shadow of the 
mountain, standing out almost as distinct 
and clearly defined as the real object. It 
almost looks as though another Samanala 
had sprung up there by enchantment in 
the night. As the sun rises higher the 
great shadow swiftly lessens, till soun all 
trace of it has vanished from the sky, 
and it creeps with imperceptible but rapid 
paces towards the place where the watcher 
stands. The long line of dense shadow 
that stretches to the horizon moves mys- 
teriously towards one until, as the sun 
marches upward, it lies extended upon 
the great plain from which the mountain 
springs. 

By this time day is fully come, and the 
sun is royally asserting his power. It is 
time to go. The early pilgrims are al- 
ready leaving, and others, singing their 
chant and uttering their sacred invocation 
as they climb, are coming to take their 
place. There is only time for one last 
look upon the sacred shrine and one last 
rapid glance at the great panorama be- 
neath it, and then farewell to the peak. 
Perhaps after all —is it strange? — what 
is remembered longest is not the foot- 
print, is not the shrine, is not the great 
and holy mountain itself, but the one brief 
sight of the constantly recurring, though 
ever fleeting, vision of the shadow of it. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
MY STRANGE MOTHER-IN-LAW.* 


ILLINOIS, U.S.A., is my native state, 
and if my early home was not altogether 
luxurious it was at any rate comfortable, 
and from my youth up I was accustomed 
to many amenities of life, which in my 
present strange home are visions of the 


* The facts of this narrative were communicated to 
me by the missionary and his wife during a short stay 
I made under their roof, when in the island of Andros. 








past. As I grew up it was obvious that I 
must do something to earn my living, for 
though I had a fair face, which I believe 
some people called pretty, yet I could 
not trustto thatalone. I was taught well, 
I passed examinations well, and in the 
natural order of events ] became a teacher 
in a school —in other words, “a school- 
ma’am,” as they called me out there. 

When I was just over twenty-one I was 
persuaded against the wishes of my par- 
ents to enrol myself as a member of a 
society the primary object of which was 
missionary work; every member agreed 
to consecrate twelve of the best years of 
his or her life to attempt to stem the cur- 
rent of idolatry and superstition with 
which the world abounds, and to further 
the spread of the “ pure milk of the Word” 
in that part of the globe which suited him 
or her best. 

We women generally entered into this 
society with wild schemes in our heads 
about emigrating in a body to the Canni- 
bal Islands, the Hottentots, or Timbuctoo, 
but these schemes generally ended in one 
of two ways—we either paired off with 
one of the men and entered on the ardu- 
ous task of a missionary’s wife, or, hum- 
bled in aspirations, we returned to the 
bosom of our families. My fate was the 
former of these two. A young Greek 
emigrant with so long a name that I can 
only just pronounce it now after over five 
years of married life asked me to become 
his wife. He had lately joined our so- 
ciety, and was commonly known as Mr. 
Paul, for, thank goodness! his Christian 
name is pronounceable, though he always 
laughed at us in America for the way we 
said it. 

When married I was known as Mrs. 
Paul, and I neither hope nor expect my 
friends to master any other name that 
may be attached to me, except the follow- 
ing,—Sarah Folger Paul, Folger being 
my maiden name, which we Americans 
always retain for the sake of identifica- 
tion. 

Before we were united Paul propounded 
his scheme to me for missionary work, and 
I must say I thought it charming, though 
many’s the time since that I have wished 
we had chosen to convert the most in- 
veterate cannibals; we could not have 
disagreed with them more than my moth- 
er-in-law disagreed with me for the first 
year of my acquaintance with her. Poor 
old thing! I sometimes shudder at the 
sight of her even now. 

** Sarah,” Paul said to me one day, “ no- 
where on the globe is there more igno- 
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rance or idolatry than in my own native 
island, in my own village of Katakoilos, 
high up in the mountains of Andros. 
Our twelve years of mission life could not 
be passed in a more profitable way than 
in trying to show my own people the error 
of their ways. We will start as soon as 
we are married, if the president of our 
society will only give us leave.” 

“Tell me all about it,” said I, enrap- 
tured at the thought; and he told me with 
a sigh how his old mother still lived in the 
cottage on the mountain slope where he 
was born ; that she was a person of great 
reputation for many things which we 
should call uncanny; and that it was the 
wish of his life to see his old mother lead a 
better life before she died. 

“ It will bea difficult task,” he said, “ for 
the Andriotes are as deeply wedded to 
their superstitions as the Buddhists to 
their creed.” 

But I saw none of those difficulties. I 
was in high glee at the idea of going forth 
into the world to Paul’s old home. That 
very night I got down my well-thumbed 
atlas, and, instead of turning as usual to 
Polynesia and Africa, 1 studied the map 
of Greece, and found that Andros was 
one of the Cyclades, almost touching 
Eubcea, and covered with black mountain 
lines. I cannot tell you how many plans 
I made for converting my mother-in-law 
in the course of the next few days, and I 
put down on paper what I thought to be 
valuable ideas suggested in moments of 
inspiration. These ideas I have still in 
my desk, and whenever Paul and I are 
dull 1 get them out and read them aloud, 
and they always cause us amusement, 

So we were married, and our passage 
taken for the scene of our European mis- 
sion-ground. Our friends gave us heaps 
of presents —things that they thought 
would be useful and ornamental in our 
new home. I need hardly say that the 
box containing ornaments remains still 
packed; but there was one present which 
I value above everything —it is a warm 
padded quilt worked in a small chess- 
board pattern, on the white squares of 
which all my eld scholars and friends 
marked their dear names in marking-ink. 
There is Baby Rodgers and Sister Daly 
— over a hundred of them. Sometimes I 
stare at this quilt for an hour at a time, 
until my eyes get so wet with tears that I 
can see no more, 

On our voyage Paul busied himself in 
trying to teach me colloquial Greek, after 
a parrot-like fashion, which I, who had got 
prizes for proficiency in French, resented 





as beneath me. One of our kind friends 
had given me before starting his school 
Greek Grammar, hoping it would be of 
use. So I worked very hard on the sly to 
learn tiz7w and all its conjugations as a 
surprise for Paul; but he only laughed at 
me, and called me a little fool when I 
handed him the book triumphantly, which 
hurt me very much, and at the time I 
really felt quite indignant with him; but 
now I know that he was right. 

We spent a few days very pleasantly in 
Athens, where everything charmed me. 
It was such a delightful sensation to see 
these towns of the Old World, the works 
of art, and the ruins. When I stood on 
the Acropolis and looked around over the 
seas and mountains of Greece I felt an 
indescribable pride in feeling that now I 
too was a Greek, married to acountryman 
of Pericles and all those grand old heroes 
of whom I had read and taught so much. 
We went a little into society, and I lis- 
tened in mute amazement to Paul as he 
talked and argued in his native tongue; 
but though I could not tell what they said, 
I felt sure that the Greeks did not receive 
Paul’s scheme of conversion with any 
favor. 

At Syra we made our final preparations 
for our departure from civilization. Paul 
bought a lot of what I thought very dear 
and very badly made household utensils, 
and he chartered a caique which was re- 
turning to Andros to convey us and our 
baggage to the harbor which was nearest 
to our future home. 

When we embarked in Syra harbor I 
felt nervous for the first time. Now I felt 
that the time had come when I was to be 
introduced to my husband’s family, when 
I was going to throw in my lot with them 
for twelve long years, perhaps for life, and 
as yet I could hardly say a word in their 
tongue, and I was bound by my vow to use 
every effort to convert them from evil ways 
of which I had the vaguestidea, Paul told 
me how the country people in the wild 
island of Andros prayed to pictures of the 
Madonna and saints; how the wicked 
priests pretended to find miracle-working 
treasures in the ground; and how priestly 
curses and blessings, the evil eye, and 
lots of other absurd things, kept the peo- 
ple in a thraldomof darkness. Butas yet 
I could only spell out the very easiest 
texts in my Greek Testament, so | felt 
that for the present the only good I could 
do would be by my example, and by ob- 
serving a quiet and conciliating demeanor. 

We had a fearful voyage — just like the 
one St. Paul must have had in these very 
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seas; and I could not help remarking it 
as a coincidence of good omen that my 
husband bore the name of the great apos- 
tle who came to convert these very Greeks 
from their pagan superstitions. A gale 
from the north sprang up before we had 
rounded the northernmost point of Syra, 
so that we had to land on a bleak, rocky 
promontory four hours distant from the 
town, which could only be reached by 
a fearfully rocky road, and which I must 
not attempt to wa!k, Paul said ; so we had 
to stay where we were for six weary days 
and nights, in drenching rain, with hardly 
anything to eat; but this rather pleased 
me than otherwise, for in those days my 
one fear was that our self-imposed mis- 
sion-field was too easy, and I courted any- 
thing like discomfort. 

In due course we reached a little harbor 
in Andros, which Paul said was about a 
two hours’ mule ride from Katakoilos, up 
in the mountains which towered above us. 
I felt so nervous and frightened when I 
saw the queerly dressed crowd collected 
on the shore, men and women who rushed 
forward to embrace Paul. The women 
wore long, loose dresses of a coarse home- 
spun material like dressing-zowns not 
gathered in at the waist; these did not 
come down to their ankles, and their legs 
and feet were bare. The men wore loose 
knickerbockers of calico, with a loose bag 
between their legs, which flopped about, 
and red fezes. I could almost have 
screamed when they came forward to em- 
brace me as Paul’s wife. I wondered how 
many of them were my new relations, for 
Paul was so busy talking and greeting, 
that he had not time to think of me. I 
tried to smile, and not feel annoyed when 
the women stroked and petted me and 
called me a Kovxaa, which Paul afterwards 
told me was the Greek for a “ puppet ” or 
a “doll,” and considered a great compli- 
ment. 

The women examined everything I had 
on — my bonnet, my gown, my petticoats; 
and without the faintest grain of mod- 
esty they began to handle and discuss 
the texture of my innermost garment, 
which was more than flesh and blood 
could stand when there were so many 





men around us, so I called out to Paul to 
save me; but he only laughed at me, and | 
said that the women of Andros do not | 
know what modesty is, and as an instance | 
of this he told me about the following | 
horrible practice they have on the first | 
of May. Andros is a mulberry-growing | 
island, and in former years used to pro- 
duce a large quantity of silk, and it is 
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their superstition and diabolical belief 
that if the wife of the owner of the trees 
appears on the flat housetop at the rising 
of the sun on May morning without any 
clothes on at all, the crops will be good 
and the silkworms flourish. Now that 
the silk trade is at an end, they only make 
an-intoxicating spirit of the mulberries, 
which makes their conduct even worse. 

I think all our friends were insulted 
when we would not drink raki or wine 
with them, which they brought as a greet- 
ing, for Paul and I are teetotalers, as 
becomes our calling; but we took some 
coffee and jam with them, and Paul made 
pretty speeches for us both, whilst I 
smiled, but I felt sure that they were dis- 
pleased at our not drinking any of their 
spirits. 

“Every one gets drunk at the feast of 
the wanderer’s return, the vdcrog,” said 
Paul thoughtfully; “so to-night we shall 
have to make our first effort of example.” 
Somehow the aspect of affairs made my 
heart sink within me very, very low, as I 
mounted a mule, and we set off on the 
rugged mountain path to our new home. 
I was much enchanted with the view, and 
consequently forgot my nervousness for a 
time. Katakoilos is the quaintest, dear- 
est little village imaginable, like a long 
white snake straggling for a mile or more 
up the steep slopes of a mountain, with 
houses nestling amongst olives, and mul- 
berries, with a few tall cypresses to break 
the line; deep down below us was a dark, 
rocky gorge; behind us towered the moun- 
tain ridge which forms the backbone of 
Andros; in front of us were the snow- 
capped peaks of Eubcea; to the right and 
left of us were extensive views over the 
sea dotted with islets. 

“This is Paradise,” I whispered to 
Paul, desirous of letting him think I was 
happy and pleased. ‘“ Where only man 
is vile,” replied he, quoting from our 
hymn-book, which remark made my heart 
sink very low again; “for,” thought I, 
“if Paul can speak thus of his kinsfolk, 
they must be bad indeed.” 

“My mother lives up in yonder house 
—the last house in Katakoilos on the 
mountain-side;” and by looking in the 
direction in which he pointed | could dis- 
tinguish the low, flat-roofed cottage which 
was to be my future home. We toiled 
up the village on muleback, making quite 
a triumphal procession, for everybody 
was on the alert to greet the wanderer 
and his strange bride; but we passed 
them all by without stopping, for Paul 
said to them, “ We must greet my mothe* 
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first.’ For this I was glad; but with a 
strange faintness of heart and trembling 
knees I alighted at my mother-in-law’s 
home. 

There she was at the threshold, a tot- 
tering old crone, such as I had seen in 
pictures, with a dirty white handkerchief 
over her clotted hair, tied round her chin, 
so as to hide the greater part of her yel- 
low, wrinkled face; her dress was ragged, 
of homespun blue, which came down just 
below her knees; her legs and feet were 
bare, and covered with distressing sores 
which they call drymés, and which come, 
they say, from washing during the first 
six days of August. Paul afterwards ex- 
plained to me how nothing is washed here 
during those days, for linen, they believe, 
gets holes in it and limbs get sores. | 
wondered very much that my mother-in- 
law had ever washed at all, but Paul 
laughed and said it was probably an acci- 
dent, and that most likely she had spilt 
some water on her legs during those days, 
which had had this effect. Every night 
she says incantations over them, and 
flatly refuses to allow me to dress the 
sores; but I am anticipating. She did 
not advance to meet me, but glared at me 
as if expecting me to do something, 
whereat Paul said, “ You must humor her 
whims and receive her blessing.” There- 
upon I knelt before her, and heard my- 
self entrusted to the charge of the Virgin, 
and many saints, for I could clearly dis- 
tinguish the names; so I said to Paul, 
“We must not begin our missionary work 
by encouraging idolatry,” whereat he said 
something to his mother which threw her 
into a towering rage. She could hardly 
speak for passion, and instinct told me 
that now | was being cursed instead of 
blessed, and with a sickness and horror I 
entered my new home. 

I think nothing I had as yet seen in 
Andros gave me more entire satisfaction 
than the misery and squalor of my new 
‘ abode. I now felt that 1 was doing some- 
thing really meritorious. The floor was 
of pressed mud; there were two small 
windows without any glass in them; there 
was no chimney to let out the smoke of 
some embers on which a pot of herbs was 
boiling; the atmosphere was thick and 
fetid. In one corner stood a rude bed- 
stead, the clothes on which looked as if 
they had not been washed during the life- 
time of the present generation; a few 
broken pots lay about, anda bench. But 
what shocked me most was to see a few 
quaint, badly drawn pictures of saints in 
a corner of the wall, and a lamp burning 
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before them. I felt a missionary’s wife 
in earnest now; the dirt and squalor I 
was prepared to face, and for the saints 
we should soon substitute texts of Scrip- 
ture. 

I was quite sorry when Paul said apol- 
ogetically that he would have the house 
put in order for me before the winter 
came on; a boarded floor, a stove, a new 
bed, chairs, and glass in the windows, and 
our other comforts we had brought from 
home would soon convert this hovel into 
a comfortable cottage, “for,” argued he, 
“we shall have enough hardships to go 
through in other ways; ” and now I think 
I understand him thoroughly. 

We had not been long in the cottage 
when in walked the village priest to give 
us his greeting. My mother in-law stooped 
down, touched the ground with her fingers, 
and then kissed his proffered hand. Paul 
shook him warmly by the hand, and I 
bowed stiffly, for I felt that now we were 
having an interview with the general of 
the hostile camp. After a little conversa- 
tion, which I could not follow, I became 
aware that they were talking about me, and 
from words I caught I could tell that the 
priest was urging that I should be baptized 
and married according to the rites of the 
Greek Church, which of course Paul said 
was utterly impossible; and then followed 
some acrimonious remarks, from which I 
gathered that the gauntlet had been thrown 
down, and that the priest had picked it 
up, for he went away looking exceedingly 
angry, and my mother-in-law went into 
alternate fits of sobbing and rage; for, as 
Paul explained, these benighted people 
believe that a priest’s curse is productive 
of any evil he tikes to inflict on his ene- 
mies — sickness, loss of money, and gen- 
eral blight. 

On that day my mother-in-law kept 
making signs and passes at me, now curs- 
ing, now smiling. I could have screamed 
with terror and dismay, for there was no 
doubt about it, the old woman wasa witch, 
and though if you had asked me if I was 
afraid of witches a week before I should 
have ladghed at the idea, when brought 
into immediate contact with one, and that 
one my mother-in-law, the case was altered 
altogether. 

* Alas! poor old mother,” said Paul, 
who was much distressed at my agitation ; 
“for years she has established an unholy 
reputation for skill in magic art; if any- 
body is ill in any of the villages around 
Katakoilos she is sent for, and for nearly 
every disease she has her blasphemous 
incantations. There is the incantation 
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for sunstroke — a wild, weird rhyme to be 
muttered with certain strange measure- 
ments of her handkerchief; there is the 
appeal to Christ and the apostles, reck- 
oned efficacious in colic and diseases of 
the stomach; she has her charmed florin, 
which she puts in a mug of water in the 
air all night with the idea that money at- 
tracts that vital force in the air which 
regenerates life; she knows the value of 
every herb on the mountain — the virgin’s 
hair for fevers, the mandrake, thyme, and 
hosts of others; and many is the drachma 
she gets out of silly young girls and lads 
for mixing them love-potions or telling 
them devices by which to attract and con- 
quer the object of their desires. I re- 
member just before I left Andros a girl 
who was going to be married came to my 
mother and asked her what she must do to 
get the upper hand of her husband. The 
magician replied, ‘If you tread on his left 
foot with your right at the moment that 
the ring is being put on your finger you 
will be the mistress.’ The silly girl paid 
my mother two drachmas for this rubbish 
and put it into practice so clumsily that 
her husband suspected what was up and 
on returning from church he beat her till 
she confessed; whereupon he came and 
gave my mother a terrible scolding, and 
made her refund the two drachmas under 
the threat of taking her all the way to the 
town to have her tried for extortion.” 

* And what happened to the poor beaten 
bride?” asked I sympathetically. 

**She is now as meek and obedient a 
housewife as any one could wish to have,” 
replied Paul, laughing at the interest I 
took in this case. 

As we busied ourselves unpacking a 
few of our comforts, my new-found relative 
sat like a bundle of old clothes in a corner 
warming her skinny fingers at a charcoal 
brazier, for up here the evenings were 
already cold, though it was not the end of 
September. She muttered to herself all 
the time, and scowled at me as if she would 
wither me with her glare. 

Towards nightfall the neighbors came 
in with baskets full of food and gourds of 
wine, for it is the custom here to celebrate 
the return of a compatriot with a riotous 
feast, the provisions for which the friends 
and neighbors provide. Paul met them 
all kindly, but refused their gifts and 
promised orgie by saying that we were 
tired and wished to retiretorest. 1] never 
shall forget their faces of disgust. They 
locked at the old mother as if for an ex- 
planation ; she said something in an angry 
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voice and pointed at me. I felt more 
wretched than I can describe that night; 
we had only been a few hours in our home, 
and in that time we had made an enemy 
of everybody. Even Paul looked dejected, 
but said that we must take up our stand 
at once as we intended to live, and by de- 
grees, when we had proved by our lives 
that we were not evil or affected by priestly 
curses, perhaps then they would listen to 
us. Never did bride have such a welcome 
to her husband’s home. Our friends were 
not to be disappointed of their orgie; they 
repaired to a neighboring cottage and 
made night hideous with their drunken 
yells, and some too came and sang insult- 
ing songs outside our door, which terrified 
me, though I did not understand what they 
said. 

For days I never saw asoul except Paul 
and his mother. She would not come near 
me, and hissed at me in such a hideous 
voice if I approached her that I could not 
help screaming. When Paul went out for 
hours together to get the materials neces- 
sary for improving our home I felt in con- 
Stant terror lest the old crone should 
really exercise some spell over me, for in 
those miserable days I think I even began 
to believe a little in necromany, and at 
times I wondered if perhaps after all-this 
old woman’s curses might not smite me 
with something dreadful. 

I was afraid to go out alone, for one 
day when I did so to get a breath of fresh 
air on the hillside, and | had wandered 
unconsciously some distance from our 
house, I became aware that the whole vil- 
lage was following me, at a most respect- 
ful distance indeed, but 1 grew very 
frightened, and not daring to turn back I 
walked on and on until I was tired, and 
then I sat down ona stone, unable to go 
a step further. I was thankful to find 
that the people never ventured nearer to 
me than fifty yards, and as time went on 
they went away one by one, and I was at 
liberty to return home alone. Evidently 
I was supposed to have the evil eye, or 
something of that sort, and I was secretly 
rather glad, though I felt that my duties 
of converting the people under these cir- 
cumstances would be doubly difficult. 

“This must be lived down,” said Paul 
gaily from day to day, for his spirits were 
wonderful, and he was very busy improv- 
ing our house; but at that time I would 
have given anything to have been amongst 
the cannibals and the Hottentots, and not 
amongst my dear Paul’s relations and 
friends of his youth. 








There was a terrible excitement in 
Katakoilos about a month after our ar- 
rival; a young girl had died and been 
buried, and was now walking about as a 
ghost, they said. Paul’s mother told him 
triumphantly that as she was walking by 
the grave the other day she distinctly 
heard the bones rattle in it. These An- 
driote ghosts are extraordinary things; 
they have along difficult name for them 
almost as hard as my own, and they say if 
aman dies without making peace with an 
‘enemy, if he is cursed by a priest, or dies 
without the last offices of religion, his 
body cannot rest in the grave — it cannot 
decay, and refuses to mingle with mother 
earth; so this wretched wight returns 
night after night to his old home and 
spreads diseases and terror amongst his 
surviving relatives. This evil spirit can 
only be appeased, so they think, by a proc- 
ess of priestly incantation to appease the 
manes,; the priest prays on the grave, 
pours sacred oil thereon, and if this be 
not sufficient they exhume the body, cut 
out the heart and, having burnt it, scatter 
the ashes to the winds. 

This latter fearful process went on now 
with the body of the unfortunate girl 
about whose ghost everybody in Katakoi- 
los had some story to tell. My mother- 
in-law was in the greatest state of excite- 
ment on this occasion, being present at 
the ceremony, and I have no doubt adding 
terror to the scene by her wild grimaces 
and unearthly noises. 

In spite of my terror of Paul’s mother, 
I tried to be scrupulously kind to her, but 
Paul was not always as kind as he should 
have been to her considering she was his 
mother; for he would deliver her lectures 
on her iniquities, forbade her to drink 
wine in the house, and by harsh measures 
I think he rather confirmed her in her an- 
tipathy to me and made my mild attempts 
at conciliation abortive. Yet Paul was 
always cheerful in spite of everything, and 
one day confided to me that he really be- 
gan to hope that some good results might 
come in the end; for in America he had 
studied medicine to some extent — in fact, 
it is a rule of our society that no one 
should go on a missionary expedition with- 
out a knowledge of drugs—and he was 
successful in many cases which incanta- 
tions and nature failed to cure. This was 


a source of the greatest annoyance to his 
mother, who one day got hold of his medi- 
cine-chest and poured all the contents 
away, so that he had towrite to Syra fora 
fresh supply. 


Paul was often called to 
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distant cases, and during all this time I 
was in constart dread of his being mo- 
lested or even murdered by some of our 
many enemies. When he was out late I 
got into an agony of fright. 

One night, having gone to a great dis- 
tance, he never came back at all, and I 
thought I should have died of anxiety ; my 
mother-in-law sat in her usual crouching 
attitude — for she likes nothing better 
than to sit on her heels — and chuckled as 
I paced about the room and went from 
time to time to the door to try if I could 
see him coming up the bill. 

“Perhaps the Nereids have got him; 
perhaps the Lamia of the mountains has 
struck him dead; perhaps he is burning 
now in the fiery river where all go who 
desert the orthodox Church and neglect 
the saints.” Unfortunately for myself, I 
could understand nearly all she said now; 
but when I tried to look calm and tell her 
that he was in good keeping and that 
God would protect him, she only laughed 
drily and went on muttering a story about 
a shepherd who had been carried away by 
the Nereids in acloud and had been found 
insensible hours after and never recovered 
the shock. It is quite true what Paul told 
me; the Greeks of these island mountains 
are little better than their pagan ances- 
tors, for they believe in Charon, Tartarus, 
and all those mythical beings — nymphs, 
Nereids, Lamiz, etc. — about which we 
all learn at school; and it is sad to think 
of the religious superstitions that the 
priests encourage, blending all the old 
pagan ideas with Christianity in an ap- 
palling manner. 

Paul came back next day all right, rather 
to his mother’s disgust, I think, for she 
shows no kindly feeling for her only son, 
looking upon him rather as a rival who 
runs a good chance of spoiling her nefari- 
ous trade. 

I never shall forget the awful time I 
went through when baby was born, though 
I think that event contributed more than 
anything else towards softening my moth- 
er-in-law’s heart. She was terribly fussy 
as the time drew near, and was always 
burning horrible things in the stove, which 
Paul said were charms, and which made 
our small house smell fearfully ; but I was 
content to humor her in these fancies, and 
thereby, I think, gained much in her favor, 
for she left off scowling at me, and one 
day she actually called for me to search 
for something which was making her head 
itch; it nearly made me sick, but strange 





to say this was the first thing | did for her 
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that in any way seemed to please her. 
When the weather was cold I gave her a 
small knitted shawl to put on her head, 
hoping thereby to get rid of the filthy rag 
she usually wore, but it was no use, she 
tore it up and threw it away. 

It was very seldom that Paul got into 
low spirits, but once or twice he made me 
very sad, for he said it went to his heart 
to see his old friends cross themselves 
and get as far from him as they could 
when he passed by; and because the 
priest had cursed us publicly everybody 
refused to work for us, though we offered 
to pay them handsomely; so we had to 
get a laborer from Syra and have all our 
food brought from there by boat. No one 
can have any idea of the isolated life we 
led, except now and again men would 
come in secretly and beg Paul to go and 
see a sick relative; they generally came 
at night for fear of the priest knowing, 
but by the cures he effected he was slowly 
establishing a hold over people, and he 
hoped with patience to live down our per- 
secution. 

Baby was born in the summer after our 
arrival, and his grandmother took the most 
lively interest in him, for he was a fat, 
chubby boy, with fair hair, like mine. She 
always maintains that she caused him to 
be a male child by fastening a sprig of a 
mountain herb over my bed, which they 
call “ male flower.” ‘The Greeks think it 
quite a curse to have a female child, and 
rejoice accordingly when a male is born. 
I remember seeing this sprig and also an 
olive branch called the Virgin’s hand, 
which she wished me to hold in my hand, 
but I refused, knowing she meant some 
silly superstition; and now I wish that I 
had made her take them both off my bed, 
for it cannot but be sinful to call a simple 
branch of olive by such a name as that 
and suppose that any good can come by it. 

It was all Paul could do to prevent her 
from running off with the child and get- 
ting it secretly baptized by the priest. 
But my husband was very good and atten- 
tive all that time, and never went away 
from the village, though a sick person 
wanted to see him over the mountain at 
Arni; and I am sure if he had gone granny 
would have had our little one baptized. 

I think I was more than ever in dread 
of my mother-in-law now, though she was 
becoming much kinder to me than she 
was at first; but she had such queer no- 
tions about children, and was always trying 
to give baby some horrible concoction of 
her own. The poor child, a few months 
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after he was born, got a sore mouth —a 
disease called aphta by the Andriotes — 
why, I do not know. At nightfall, when 
I was not looking, cunning old granny 
caught hold of the child, and, after spit- 
ting on to its sore mouth, exposed my 
poor little darling to the stars, muttering 
these words: * This evening stars and 
aphta, to-morrow no stars and no aphta.” 
When I, rather triumphantly I must say, 
called her attention next morning to the 
fact that baby’s mouth was, if anything, a 
little sorer for her treatment, she replied 
with confidence: “Ah, if only I could 
have got a sailor who had been round 
Cape Malea to spit on baby’s mouth when 
there was a new moon, the aphta would 
have been cured at once.” Really grand- 
mamma was incorrigible and a terrible 
anxiety to me in those days. 

One day when baby was about six 
months old, I had a horrible fright. He 
had been ailing, poor little thing, for some 
days, and granny, I felt sure, was meditat- 
ing one of her horrible cures. So I never 
left him out of my sight for a moment, if 
I could help it. However, one afternoon, 
when Paul was out, and my attention was 
temporarily attracted to something else, 
granny took up the child and darted out 
of the house and up the hillside before 1 
could stop her. I followed, breathless, 
and screaming as loud as I could, but 
granny paid no heed, and with her rapid 
strides she quite distanced me; for, old 
as she is, from constant habit and know- 
ing the paths she can climb the hills much 
faster than I can. After a weary pursuit 
up and down hills, across rocky gorges 
and cliffs, which at any other time | don’t 
think I could have climbed, I arrived just 
in time to see my poor little darling being 
passed naked through a queer hole in a 
rock, which Paul told me afterwards is 
held in great reputation by superstitious 
mothers, who think that by passing deli- 
cate children through this hole naked and 
putting fresh clothes on they thereby 
counteract the effect of certain sprites 
they call Nereids, who wither children 
with their glance and are the cause of 
most infantile maladies. 

Never was any poor mother so tried as 
I was by the interference of a mother in- 
law. In spite of lectures from Paul, she 
would not leave our child alone. I lived. 
in perfect dread that some day she would 
poison him with ber drugs; but Paul 
cheered me by saying that she had never 
poisoned him, and he had been exposed 
to similar treatment. 








I could tell you heaps of things she did 
which would only interest mothers, but 
baby survived them all, and now his nose 
has been put out of joint. 

We have now been five years in Andros, 
and, as Paul prophesied, we have lived 
down our persecution; everybody has 
seen for themselves that if the priest did 
curse us his curse has had but little effect 
upon us; so one by one the neighbors 
gained courage, and began to come to our 
house and to chat with us as we went by. 
Paul is now openly consulted as the great 
medicine man of the place, and I have got 
a harmonium, the thing I love best in life 
after Paul and the children. I play upon 
it every evening, and sing Moody and 
Sankey’s hymns; and you should see the 
delight my music gives to these wild peo- 
ple, who crowd into our little house after 
their work is done to hear me sing, for 
our music is so very different from their 
hideous nasal drawls, which nearly drive 
me wild with their monotony. So we have 
conquered our persecutors by two means 
— medicine and music. 1 am convinced 
that without these we should have lived 
on and on as outcasts from our fellow- 
creatures. 

But if you ask if we have made any 
progress in the object for which we came, 
I must candidly answer no. If Paul 
broaches the subject of religion to a sick 
man on his deathbed, he refuses to listen, 
and any attempt at undermining the 
priestly authority is met with stolid oppo- 
sition or rude remarks; and sometimes I 
ask myself, Is it well to shake the implicit 
faith in what their priests teach? Is it 
not dangerous to tell ignorant, illiterate 
men that they have been brought up to 
believe in a pack of lies? If they once 
recognize this fact, will they ever believe 
in anything again? 

My mother-in-law still lives, and is in 
the enjoyment of excellent health. She 
is cowed, but not conquered by her son. 
Never was there so cunning an old soul as 
she is. In spite of all that Paul can say, 
she insists in concealing gourds full of 
wine under her bed; and when our backs | 
are turned she will give strangers a glass | 
of this to drink, for her antiquated ideas | 
of Greek hospitality are greatly scandal- | 
ized at our offering only coffee or water. 
She practises her quacks and her incanta- 
tions as vigorously as ever on the sly. | 
She is, I fear, incorrigible; and even now 
I cannot help shuddering when I hear her 
mumbling to herself, when busy with her 
magic spells. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazin >. 
REMINISCENCES OF AN ATTACHE. 
LACORDAIRE, PEREYVE, CHOCARNE, 
GUIZOT. 

AMONG the many men of worth, genius, 
and celebrity that the beautiful land of 
France can boast, there is one especially 
who divided with Montalembert my early 
admiration, though by his death, which 
occurred shortly after my first introduc- 
tion to him, I was deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of becoming one of those privileged 
young men to whom, in the last days of 
his life, Lacordaire addressed those admi- 
rable letters which were afterwards edited 
by his best-loved pupil, the Abbé Pereyve, 
with whom I was on intimate terms. 

I was presented to him at the ‘ Car- 
mes” monastery, in the Rue Vaugirard, 
where he was on a short visit from his 
own retreat at Soréze in 1860, to the 
brethren of his order, at the head of 
whom, if I mistake not, was Pére Cho- 
carne, who afterwards wrote his life. 

Lacordaire was tall, handsome, and 
scrupulously clean. His voice was en- 
chanting to listen to, and his manner as 
gentle as that of awoman. His eye re- 
vealed the tenderness of his nature, while 
the whole physiognomy indicated the 
power and the strength of a character 
that had renounced the most brilliant 
prospects which a career of success 
opened to him ata very early age in the 
world of thought, of politics, and of law, 
in order to devote himself to that life of 
asceticism which he never found irksome 
to his loving disposition, and never made 
others who beheld him conceive to be 
anything but the easiest and most natural, 
instead of the most arduous and difficult 
existence which it is possible for mortal 
to embrace. 

At the same time it was difficult at first 
to discover the depth of heart and feeling 
which existed in him, for his appearance 
was rather cold and distant, until his 
speech, like a ray of light upon a frozen 
ground, came to soften and illumine it. 

The troubles of his youth and the many 
solitary hours he had spent had given his 
features that calm and apparent coldness 
which slightly alarmed one at first, only 
to be rapidly changed into love and en- 
thusiasm immediately after. As he said 
himself in one of his letters : — 

**Mon style est comme mon accueil, 
qui semble quelquefois glacé, parceque la 
tristesse ou le doute me saisissent a |’ n- 
stant ou j’ai autre chose dans le coeur.” 
| (Lettre Ixx.) 

His one great idea was, like Montalem- 
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bert’s, the union of religion and liberty. 
As he said in a political programme which 
he laid down for the use of one of those 
young men at Soréze to whom he was so 
paternally attached : — 


Should you meet any young men who seem 
to you sincerely imbued with sentiments of 
faith and a love of liberty, make friends of 
them: you will soon understand each other. 

The true Liberal Catholic is above all the 
friend of liberty, whether civil, political, or 
religious. ... 

What especially does harm to France and 
prevents any permanent social institution, is 
the fact that questions of persons are above 
questions of principle, whereas people are 
nothing except through their relation to prin- 
ciples, and principles subsist in themseives in- 
dependently of persons, derived as they are 
from the eternal wisdom of God. 

Men die, dynasties end, empires succeed one 
another, but principles remain immutable, just 
as the rock which bears all the changeable | 
phenomena of which nature gives us the spec- 
tacle on the surface of the earth. 


This liberalism in religion, this love of 
civil, political, and religious liberty, it was 
that possessed me altogether at the time 
of which I am writing, and which, through 
years, has remained as vivid and as strong 
as in the days when I first came to under- 
stand its meaning, exemplified as I saw it 
then in the writings, the utterances, and 
the advice of the illustrious Frenchmen 
whose memory I find no greater delight 
than to recall, and whose acquaintance I 
have through years considered it an ex- 
ceptional privilege to have enjoyed. 





I never heard Lacordaire from the trib- | 
une of Notre Dame; but through the | 
kindness of M. de St. Mare Girardin 1 | 
had the good fortune to be present at his | 
reception at the Academy, when he spoke | 
in public for the last time in his life, on | 
the 24th of January, 1861. 

It was indeed a memorable occasion, 
and it was rendered all the more so, that 
while Lacordaire succeeded to M. de 
Tocqueville, it was expected that the cus- 
tomary eulogium of one’s predecessor, 
which often taxes so severely the recipi- 
ent of the greatest honor a Frenchman 
can look to, would not only be no difficult 
task for this great apostle of liberty under 
every form, but that it would give him the 
opportunity for the delivery of another of 
those masterpieces of eloquence which 
his twenty years’ preaching the Lenten | 
allocutions at Notre Dame had accus- | 
tomed the France of that day to remem- | 
ber with delight and anticipate with) 
eagerness. 

But there was another circumstance 





which, if possible, enhanced the solemnity 
of the Academic reception, and that was 
the well-known fact that the president of 
the Academy himself, the veteran Guizot, 
was to speak in reply, and to greet the 
new Academician in the name of the “ il- 
lustrious forty.” 

Great was the expectation of listening 
to Lacordaire, and hearing the rigid Cal- 
vinist Guizot praising the Catholic monk. 
Nor was the expectation altogether disap- 
pointed. 

The Institute was crowded with eager 
listeners. The empress Eugénie, in the 
full bloom of her radiant beauty, was pres- 
ent; and curiosity was much exercised to 
know how the great pulpit orator, the 
friend of Lamennais, the former editor of 
the radical Avenir, would maintain his 
reputation as a speaker, and reconcile his 
religious views with the political princi- 
ples of his earlier days. 

As he rose there was a great commo- 
tion, and his tall, dignified appearance, 
his un-French-like, quiet manner, and his 
white, monastic garb, all combined to 
electrify an audience, already prepared to 
applaud each word he uttered, each senti- 
ment he gave expression to, regardless of 
the principle which underlined it or the 
opinion thrown out. 

In beautiful language he described the 
difference between the spirit which had 
breathed in the formation of the United 
States, and that which had ruled over 
Europe since 1789, showing that the dif- 
ference between modern democracy and 
true liberalism exists in the love of equal- 
ity which pervades the former and pro- 
duces oppression, while the union of lib- 
erty and Christianity can alone create 
those salutary influences necessary to the 
existence of a republic. 

This theme naturally led him to the ad- 
miration of M. de Tocqueville, who had 
so thoroughly understood the principle, 
and applying it to America, which he had 
so carefully studied, had so justly led him 
to admire and extol the great institutions 
of the American continent. 

True to his past views, he disappointed 
many Gallican Ultramontanes; but while 
he cited Chateaubriand, O’Connell, Oza- 
nam, and Tocqueville as the guides and 
fathers of those why, like himself, believed 
in the blessings of every kind of liberty 
in conjunction with religion — viz., with 
Christianity —it was felt that as he had 
lived, so he would end, and that Lacor- 
daire, monk as he was, would never be 
the friend of despotism, of narrow-minded- 
ness, and of bigotry. 
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Yet great as was his discourse, interest- 
ing as was the matter of it, fine as was 
the eloquence with which he described 
his views, it must be owned that it did not | 
produce the extraordinary effect of Gui- 
zot’s reply. 

I happened to be placed immediately 
above the president’s seat, and I can 
never forget the voice, the appearance, 
and opening words of M. Guizot in answer 
to a speech which, though marked by 
flashes of eloquence where Lacordaire felt 
he could give way to his feelings, was on 
the whole more labored than one might 
have expected, owing, no doubt, to the 
difficulty he felt not to use expressions 
which might be misconstrued, or by a 
word out of place give rise to comments 
and criticisms which might hurt the feel- 
ings of numerous friends. 

“Three hundred years ago, monsieur,” 
began, in sonorous and ponderous tones, 
the old minister of Louis Philippe, “ your 
ancestors and mine were fighting a bitter 
fight, the fight of religious liberty; and 
across these centuries I, the steadfast fol- 
lower of that great principle, extend the 
hand of reconciliation to one whose life 
has been spent in the same cause. It is 
the privilege of this great body to know 
no difference of religious tenets, and it is 
mine to welcome within these walls the 
great Dominican friar.” 

This reference to the days of the Bar- 
tholomew massacres which were planned 
by the bigotry of the Guises, and to the 
change which had come over the times, 
when a Dominican friar could thus speak 
of liberty, was so happy a thought, that it 
sent a thrill through the audience and 
won the day’s honors to M. Guizot. 

This, I believe, but I cannot be certain, 
was also the last time Guizot spoke in 
public. At any rate, it was the first and 
last time I ever heard him; and it adds 
not a little to the interest of the circum- 
stance that I should have been permitted 
to listen to these two great men upon so 
memorable an occasicn, 

The contrast between the appearance 
of the two was almost as striking as their 
manner and speeches. The vigor and 





gentleness, the weight and lightness, the 
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dogmatic tone and the pleading persua- 
siveness of both orators, was as marked 
as were the rough, handsome features of 
the elder man, and the gentle, beautiful 
countenance of the younger. 

M. Guizot is so well known to English- 
men that no notice of him would add 
to the general knowledge; but were any 
further notice requisite, the graphic con- 
versations with him reported by Senior, 
and the memoirs of the two Grevilles, 
would sufficiently supply the deficiency. 
With all his talent, however, and all his 
knowledge, and all his experience, there 
is a dark side to his history ; for his rough, 
stubborn handling of the government of 
France under Louis Philippe resulted in 
the flight of that sovereign from his native 
land, and history cannot but lay the fault 
at the door of the obstinate minister who 
never listened to warning. 

But the memory of Lacordaire lives un- 
tainted by regret. The beauty of his pure 
honest mind, his loving nature, and his 
ardent soul, remain, to those who knew 
him, a remembrance of all that is beauti- 
ful in man; while his writings must ever 
live as monuments of an undaunted spirit, 
a fearless will, and the most edifying piety. 


NAPOLEON’S FATAL YEAR — OLLIVIER’S 
MINISTRY, 1869. 

AMONG the scraps which I have ac- 
cumulated in the course of many years I 
find one which I believe has been printed 
before, but to which events now give a 
melancholy interest. 

Some years before 1869 — but I do not 
remember exactly when — a table was cir- 
culated to prove that, by adding the dates 
of the emperor’s birth, that of the empress, 
and that of their marriage, to the year 
1852, when Napoleon was made emperor, 
the result would give the year in which 
either he would die or resign; and it is 
worthy of remark that the year 1869 thus 
obtained is the year when Napoleon III]. 
abdicated personal government ahd pre- 
pared his downfall in 1870. 

Nor is it less singular that the same 
process applied to Louis Philippe gave 
the year 1848, that in which he abdicated. 

Here is the table : — 
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in which year he practically abdicated. 
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CHARLES LEVER. 


In this same year Emile Ollivier, the 
light-hearted minister —“l’homme au 
coeur léger’’ — came to power; and in the 
ministry which he formed were Messieurs 
Daru, Valdréme, Legris, Marquis de Tal- 
houét, Buffet, Le Boeuf, Richard, and 
Marshal Vaillant. 

Because of M. Legris the color of this 
ministry was pronounced to be uncertain; 
and owing to MM. (T)alouette and Le 
Boeuf, it was said that the “ buffet”? was 
well furnished. They were all rich be- 
cause of M. Richard. 

The lines ran thus: — 


Sachons apprécier le nouveau Ministére. 

Le pays 4 Darw comme a Valdréme adhére. 

Des gens peu colorés, j’en serai peu surpris, 

Disent c’est la couleur incertaine Zeg7is. 

Leurs Excellences sont pourtant bien assorties, 

On promet Zu/houé?t et cailles bien réties, 

Un Buffet bien fourni. Le Bauf est excellent 

Le Ministére en somme est honnéte et Vaz//ant. 

L’un d’eux est un Richard, tous les autres sont 
riches. 

De liberté, dit-on ils ne seront pas chiches, 

Et qu’il ne restat rien qu’on nous put envier, 

Le ciel nous fut propice en Emile Ollivier. 


Marshall Vaillant always lent himself to 
these punning rhymes. 

It may be remembered how Marshals 
Random, Vaillant, and Prince Napoleon 
were to command the French expedition 
against Austria; and howthe French, who 
always called Prince Napoleon Plon Plon, 
invented the line, — 


Random, Plon Plon, Vaillant. 


Let us make Plon Plon valorous. 


CHARLES LEVER. 


. “COME and have a dish of tea with my 
daughters,” still sounds in my ears, though 
the invitation was conveyed so far back 
as the year 1866, as one of the cheeriest, 
pleasantest inducements to enjoy good 
cheer and good company that | ever re- 
ceived. 

The delightful Irish brogue in which it 
was clothed, and the irresistible mirth of 
the man who thus asked me to accompany 
him, are vivid recollections of dear old 
Lever, the novelist —a man whom his 
biographer, whoever he is, could not have 
better described than in the words he 
used in the Zzmes of June 7, 1872, when 
he said that there was about him “a light- 
ness of touch that carried off his extrava- 
gance,” and a talent which “interested one 
in his fairy tale until it was all accepted as 
sober history.” 

He had seen much and knew men well, 
but his buoyant spirits never clashed with 
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his softer feelings; and while he never 
forgot a kindness, he never allowed one 
which he could perform to be left undone. 

Many a pleasant talk we had about his 
works, and many an indiscreet question I 
asked him. 

“The adventures of the beings we cre 
ate,” he once told me, “are those we pre- 
fer even to our own, and that is why I like 
‘Harry Lorrequer’ and ‘Tom Burke’ 
better than ‘The Dodd Family Abroad.’ 
But,” he added, “the pleasure of eating 
bread-and-butter depends entirely on the 
thickness of the butter.” 

I laughed somewhat more at this than 
he thought I should, when he remarked, — 

“Well, you may laugh because I point 
this home-truth to your notice; but I am 
sure you agree with me—and I don’t 
mind making a bet — that of all my works 
the one you prefer and the public like best 
is ‘Con Cregan.’” 

“No; I think not. It is too absurd.” 

“The butter may not be good, my boy, 
but sure it is thick enough.” 

“ Well, but which of all your novels do 
you like the best?” 

“ Like ’em all.” 

In 1871 I had occasion ‘to ask his good 
offices in regard to a lecture which I had 
delivered at Constantinople, and which I 
thought might form a suitable subject for 
a magazine. 

In reply, Lever, who at the time was a 
constant contributor to both Blackwood 
and the Corzhzl/, wrote me the following 
letter, which shows his kindness of heart, 
his desire to oblige, and points at the 
same time to the fact that even the editors 
of these two well-known publications had 
misgivings as to the fading judgment of 
the gouty invalid who, when he wrote to 
me, had but a few more months tolive and 
but a short time left to continue his long 
life-task of amusing the British public by 
his humor, his wit, his buoyant spirits, 
and his delightful writings : — 


Trieste, Vov. 4, 1871. 

My DEAR ——, I send you a /éze by the mail 
which leaves this morning, in preference to 
keeping you waiting any longer for a more 
detailed answer, 

I shall send anything you entrust to me to 
Cornhill with pleasure ; but I ought to premise 
that I have met scant success, even some actual 
rebuff, with my last two recommendations: 
and in one case the paper I forwarded was 
very able. 

I am not in the secrets of these people, but 
I believe the editors and other influential men 
about magazines long, so far as they can, to 
make their own journal a close borough, and 
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keep its pages for a chosen knot, known each 
to the other. 

If I dare presume a word of advice, do not 
let whatever you send to a publisher seem a 
collection of stray pieces, like the loose papers 
in a man’s portfolio: let there be, or let there 
seem to be, some continuous thread of connec- 
tion throughout ; and above all, avoid the word 
“lecture,” for the papers can have all the air 
of novelty in England that were only heard on 
the Bosphorus. 

I am so crippled with gout, that my usual 
handwriting is now nearly impossible; but I 
mean to be legible, and endeavor to be so, 

I assure you it will give me great pleasure 
to be of use to you: independently of yourself, 
your name is associated with the pleasantest 
memories and the most genial relations of my 
life.-— And I am very sincerely yours, 

CHARLES LEVER. 

Think well over the title of your papers. I 
really believe it does more for a manuscript 
than for a man. 


INTERVIEW WITH THE EMPEROR NAPO- 
LEON III. — CAROLINE NORTON, 1868. 


In 1867 I entered, at the request of Mr. 
Richard Bentley, into negotiations with the 
Marquise de Boissy, with respect to the 
translation of her * Recollections of Lord 
Byron,” * which, even then, was already 
in the hands of M. Amyot, the great 
French publisher in the Rue de la Paix. 

M. de Boissy, of whom so many stories 
were told, and who was principally known 
for his hatred of England, had been dead 
some little while, and his widow was con- 
soling her solitary hours by writing the 
eulogy of her first great love, reserving to 
herself the privilege of writing the life of 
her husband immediately afterwards. 

On the 7th of August, 1868, she wrote 
me word that she could not add anything 
to the “Recollections of Lord Byron,” 
though she intended to devote the last 
years of her life to a further chapter on 
this beloved subject, “ Aprés que j’aurai 
payé ma dette de cceur A mon bon mari.” 

What Mr. Bentley of course, and very 
naturally, desired, was that the transla- 
tion should bear the name likewise of the 
original authoress; but to this the mar- 
quise objected for more than a year. 

It was impossible to make her under- 
stand that her authorship gave the “ Recol- 
lections of Byron” a value which without 
it could not exist. 

She steadily refused to see it in this 
light, although she must have been aware 
that her own great merit in the late Mar- 


* My Recollections of Lord Byron. By Countess 
Guiccioli. ‘Translated by Hubert E. H. Jerningham. 
Richard Bentley: 1869. 





quis de Boissy’s eyes was, that she was 
reputed to have been the love and admira- 
tion of Lord Byron. 

Indeed the marquis was currently re- 
ported to have introduced his wife in the 
following fashion toall his friends: “ Per- 
mettez que je vous présente ma femme, la 
Marquise de Boissy, anciennement la 
Guiccioli, vous savez? la maitresse de 
Byron.” 

And, poor lady, so sensitive was she on 
this point, that she asked me on one occa- 
sion to come and breakfast with her in 
order that she might have the opportunity 
of proving to me that this historical rumor 
was nothing but slanderous fiction. In- 
deed, after an hour’s explanation, and sud- 
denly shedding a torrent of tears over the 
memory of one whom she had so pas- 
sionately loved, she finished by saying, — 

“Eh, mon Dieu! comment aurais-je pu 
étre la maitresse de Lord Byron? Jamais 
je ne l’ai vu seule. Toujours il y avait 
auprés de nous un membre de ma famille; 
quelle chance aurais-je eu de m’épancher 
sur son noble sein? ... Ah, il était bien 
beau!” 

The permission was granted me at last 
to dedicate the book to the authoress — 
though she expressed to me her fears that 
the thin veil which would thus cover her 
authorship would be torn asunder; and 
finally, seeing the futility of preserving an 
anonymous character, which the publica- 
tion of her unsigned work in France had 
ruthlessly broken down, she gave leave to 
Mr. Bentley to declare after the dedica- 
tion page that the work was really by her ; 
but she never could be got to subscribe 
her name to the book. 

My translation had not appeared many 
weeks before it produced the famous con- 
troversy in which Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
took so prominent a part; and Mr. Hay- 
ward, in the Quarterly, demolished Mrs. 
Stowe’s story in one of his very best es: 
says. 

Writing to me on the 12th of November, 
1869, Hayward said: “I have now accu- 
mulated utensils for’annihilating Mrs. 
Stowe, whose only defence can and will 
be that she told the story as it was told 
to her; and I believe she did, though the 
memo. of which she speaks (which I have) 
proves nothing of the sort.” 

While the controversy was raging, it 
naturally came to the ears of the emperor 
Napoleon III., who, at Compiégne, re- 


| quested Lord Lyons to inform me that 


he would wish to receive a copy of the 
translation by his a¢¢aché of the marquise’s 
recollections. 
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INTERVIEW WITH THE EMPEROR NAPOLEOY III. 


There was nothing left for me but to 
get a copy properly bound, and to request 
an audience so soon as the binder had fin- 
ished his work. 

I went to M. Pietri, the emperor’s then 
private secretary, and in a few days I got 
an order to attend at the Tuileries at Io 
A.M. in evening clothes. 

This order came upon me like a thun- 
derbolt, for it embodied the realization of 
all my dislikes at once; Io A.M., and even- 
ing clothes in the morning ! 

But there was no help for it; and hav- 
ing asked my faithful old Fleury whether 
my evening clothes could also bear the 
light of day, I was dismayed by his an- 
nouncement that “l’habit de monsieur est 
bien rapé pour une occasion aussi solen- 
nelle ; et quant aux pantalons de mon- 
sieur, j’ai eu l’ceil dessus depuis trois 
mois pour le fils de la blanchisseuse.” 

I had to order a new suit to be ready in 
twenty-four hours; but the petty annoy- 
ances of life vanished at last, and at ten 
o’clock precisely on the appointed morn- 
ing, the 28th December, 1868, I was ush- 
ered into the emperor’s study, my two 
volumes under my arm. As the door 
closed behind me, | saw standing in front 
of me a figure as stumpy in appearance 
as the face was seemingly lifeless. In- 
deed I looked hard at the face, and it 
seemed to me as if there were no eyes in 
itat all. Presently some sounds reached 
my ear, which I could not make out in the 


least. Was the emperor speaking in En- 
glish? Not having understood what his 


Majesty said, I took refuge in adeep bow, 
looked up, and beheld a hand twirling 
the moustache on the face without eyes, 
but still 1 saw no eyes. 

Again inarticulate sounds came forth, 
and this time I had little doubt they 
were in English; but my surprise was 
not lessened, for I had always heard 
that Napoleon III. was a good English 
scholar. 

Still the fact remains that, on his two 
attempts with me, the emperor was very 
unsuccessful, and left me with the convic- 
tion that the reputation given him was 
mistaken, so far as his knowledge of En- 
glish went. 

A second deep bow greeted this second 
effort, at the end of which, however, his 
Majesty, not having found the exact En- 
glish word he wanted, used a French 
equivalent, which I quickly took as a sig- 
nal that he desired the conversation to go 
on in that language. 

From that moment the eyes opened, the 
fat seemed to melt away, the limbs be- 
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came animated, and there poured on to 
the countenance a ray of sunlit intelli- 
gence such as | have never seen before or 
since, or probably ever will note again on 
any human face. 

At once the emperor began in a playful 
banter, and asked how I thought Monsieur 
de Boissy would have relished this publi- 
cation, 

“Very much, sire; for he was proud 
of the preceding connection.” 

“ Very true; but it is hard for a husband 
to have the life of the lover written by his 
wife.” 

“ Not so hard when his own life is to 
be chronicled immediately after.” 

“ By the same hand?” 

“ By the same.” * 

‘«“Trés bien!” said the emperor, “this 
is really delightful. Lovers first, hus- 
bands next; ‘les devoirs du cceur les 
premiers, ceux de la femme ensuite.’ I 
think,” continued his majesty, “that La 
Guiccioli, if she pursues her intention, 
might very properly call her second work 
‘Mes Regrets.’” 

* But,” I said, “it is to be followed still 
by another work, to be entitled* La vie de 
Byron en Italie.’” 

“Ses folies,” exclaimed the emperor ; 
“la Marquise fait bien les choses. 
D’abord ce sont ses souvenirs, qui laissant 
4 désirer lui inspirent ses regre¢s et finis- 
sent par lui rappeler ses folies.” 

It is difficult to find a neater summing 
up. 

Taking up the volumes, the emperor 
then said; * What a great deal the mar- 
quise has writen on this subject!” 

“It has been a labor of love.” 

* But, after all, what does she want to 
prove?” 

“That Byron possessed every virtue, 
and never a fault.” 

“ What!” said the emperor — “ that he 
had no vices? ButI see here the word 
‘iritability.’ ” 

**No doubt, sire, to refute an accusa- 
tion.” 

The emperor laughed most heartily, and 
wished people could all find such enthusi- 
astic apologists. 

“She is not wanting in courage, how- 
ever,” remarked his Majesty ; “and | sup- 
pose that is the great merit of her book. 
At any rate, I look forward to reading this 
effusive debt of gratitude with more satis- 
faction ‘qu’on ne lit ordinairement les 
ceuvres de la reconnaissance.’ ” 

* Madame de Boissy afterwards gave up this inten- 


tion, and told me that the life would be written by a 
M. de Lescure. I don’t know whether it ever was. 











The honor of a review in the Zzmes, 
from the pen of Caroline Norton, was the 
crowning reward of that most disagreea- 
ble of tasks, the translation into English 
of indifferent French; and when she in- 
formed me herself that she was the author- 
ess of the exceedingly able criticism I had 
read and was mentioning to her, I seldom 
remember experiencing a prouder mo- 
ment. 

Mrs. Norton was to me the personi- 
fication of all that was handsome, clever, 
fascinating, and agreeable; and the little 
suppers she was wont to give in Ches- 
terfield Street were pleasures one never 
forgot, and each of which one tried not to 
leave without the promise or prospect of a 
successor to it. 

In the above-mentioned review, she cor- 
rectly described the Guiccioli’s book in 
one single sentence : ‘* Madame de Loissy 
is as constant to Byron as Anacreon’s lyre 
was to love;” and like the emperor Na- 
poleon, was much struck by the courage 
of the person who, with such reputation 
as the world and Byron’s name had given 
her, could thus publish the life of her 
lover, and write it with undiminished ad- 
miration of his great talents, and equal 
blindness to his glaring faults. 


An English lady who had chanced to have a 
foreign poet of noble station for her cavaliere 
servente, would perhaps have maintained a 
discreet silence to the day of her death. Lady 
Ligonier never wrote the life of Alfieri; but 
Madame la Marquise de Boissy is “ une grande 
dame de par le monde,” and — well, they man- 
age these things differently abroad. 

. . . . . . . . 

The result, however, will be renewed admi- 
ration for the astonishing courage and con- 
stancy with which Countess Guiccioli defends 
her faultless monster. She takes the late Lady 
Noel Byron in hand, and treats her with the 
most freezing politeness; en vraie Marquise 
of the Faubourg St. Germain contemplating 
“une miss Anglaise” through her eyeglass, 

° ° ° . . : ° : 

Thomas Moore got rather tired of Byron 
biographically before he had done with him; 
and Lord Russell grew even more tired of 
Thomas Moore. But Madame de Boissy’s 
praise knows no surcease or lapse in sustaining 
power. She is the Paganini of panegyric, and 
charms the world on one Byronic string. 


How terse, how graphic, how amiably 
sarcastic, and how delightfully true, are 
these little thrusts at the authoress whose 
work I had translated; and how each re- 
calls the spoken remarks which she made 
to me, and which were so much relished 
by her eager listener ! 
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FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, 1870. 


AFTER her return from a successful 
trip to the East, her Majesty the empress 
Eugénie is supposed to have exercised 
great influence over her husband; and as 
it was after that somewhat hasty expedi- 
tion that she was admitted to a recognized 
place in the Cabinet councils, there is no 
doubt that the supposition had much to 
substantiate it. 

The emperor, who hitherto had been 
known as rather anti-clerical, became sud- 
denly the protector of the Papacy; and 
his conversion to clerical views in the in- 
terest of France gave rise to a lampoon 
which ran thus: — 


Prés de son vieux sur son déclin 
Mimi fait toujours la bigote ; 
Elle en veut faire un calotin, 

I] ne vaut plus une calotte. 


Not to be worth the head-gear of a priest, 
was a very strong invective against a ruler 
who had devoted his best years to the 
prosperity of France. 

But it shows, in its spirit of scurrilous 
ingratitude, what the state of feeling was 
at the time. 

“Nous dansons sur un volcan” was 
said many years before, but would have 
been more appropriate in 1869; for it is 
impossible to remember that year and its 
events without recalling the extraordinary 
change that had come over the man, whose 
utterances on the first of the year had for 
a long time past been looked upon as the 
key of what Europe might expect were the 
wishes of France and its sovereign to be 
disregarded. 

In 186g, the personal government of the 
emperor came to an end, just as his reli- 
gious views suffered alteration; but — 
what is a more significant fact — the old 
dread of the emperor to engage in war 
with Prussia was practically overcome; 
and there can be but little doubt now, that 
from this year a settled purpose came to 
the front—a resolve which eventually 
brought ruin to France and to the impe- 
rial family —the decision taken by the 
emperor, despite his knowledge of the un- 
prepared state of his country, to divert his 
country’s attention from growing troubles 
at home by plunging it into a war of con- 
quest. 

That he took kindly to the decision 
would be inaccurate; for I heard from 
more than one royal personage in Ger- 
many, that up to the very last Napoleon 
III. hoped it might be delayed, and my 
informants were likely to know; but from 
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the beginning of the year 1869, Napoleon 
was ruled and not a ruler. 

He played the part of a gambler who 
stakes his last chance on a throw of the 
dice; and when his thoughts had been 
uttered, the die was cast. 

In February, 1870, I went to a last re- 
ception at the French Foreign Office. M. 
Daru was then at the head of that impor- 
tant department, and his family were all 
well known to me. They belonged to that 
charmed circle which, until the introduc- 
tion of parliamentary government, had so 
studiously kept aloof from imperial asso- 
ciations. 

He did not, therefore, look upon me in 
a mere official character, but treated me 
with a friendly courtesy and kindness 
which my position of attaché alone could 
not warrant, but which was due to my 
friendship with his son. 

When I was announced, he cordially 
shook hands with me and exclaimed, — 

“Ts it true that we are about to lose 
you?” 

“| have been transferred to Constan- 
tinople.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you have 
asked to be removed from Paris?” 

“Well, I have had three delightful 
years, and I must see a little of the rest 
of Europe.” 

“You will see enough of it if you re- 
main here,” said his Excellency. 

* But Paris is Capua.” 

“It will not be so long. Events are 
about to take place,” gravely remarked 
the minister, “‘which will far exceed in 
importance anything that has gone before; 
et c’est quand ces grands événements se 
préparent que vous quittez vos amis, et 
vous nous Gites adieu. C’est bien mal a 
vous.” 

I was much impressed by these words; 
and indeed they have never ceased to ring 
in my ears. 

Did M. Daru know that war was re- 
solved upon, or did he speak from the 
knowledge of what was passing through 
the imperial mind, regardless of its being 
a settled intention or not? The question 
is one I perhaps could solve; but it mat- 
ters little bere. All 1 care to point out in 
relating this anecdote is the curious fact 
that in February, 1870, long before the 
Benedetti incidents, a French minister for 
foreign affairs alluded to the coming war ; 
and the remarks with which 1| have pref- 
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plunge headlong against his better judg- 
ment and his own instinctive fears, only 
to lose himself and France. 

In August of the preceding year, I had 
casually told a Prussian colleague of my 
desire to be some day sent to Germany, 
when he remarked smilingly, ‘ Wait until 
it is created”? (Attendez qu’elle soit for- 
mée); and though at the time the remark 
struck me as whimsical, still, in weighing 
events as they subsequently occurred, and 
as history has now chronicled them, it is 
impossible to suppose that England was 
not well aware of both German intentions 
and French apprehensions. It is not for 
me to do more in these pages than to re- 
cord my firm belief that it was in the 
power of England to stop the Franco-Ger- 
man war at the outset, in the name of 
European civilization about to be out- 
raged, and thus prove a friend to Napo- 
leon III., just as it was in the power of 
this country to delay the Russo-Turkish 
war of more recent years, had not Igna- 
tiew proved a better diplomatist at the 
Conference of Constantinople than the 
representatives of other powers. 

When in Germany, I was shown a fan 
belonging to Fraulein von Cohausen, upon 
which, when she accompanied the Duch- 
ess Dowager of Hamilton to Wilhelms- 
héhe, where Napoleon was a prisoner, the 
emperor had written these lines of Dante: 


Nessun maggior dolore, 
Ché ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria. 


Poor emperor! he was a friend to all, 
and fell through his friends. He was very 
true to England, whatever he may have 
been to other countries; but England 


| failed him unfortunately in Denmark, for- 


tunately in Mexico, and fatally in 1870. 





From Nature. 
SOUTH AMERICAN BIRD-MUSIC., 


Mr. BURROUGHS, an American natu- 
ralist, in his * Impressions of some Brit- 
ish Song Birds,” has said: * Many of the 
American songsters are shy wood-birds, 
seldom seen or heard near the habitations 
of men, while nearly all the British birds 
are semi-domesticated, and sing in the 
garden and orchard. This fact, I had 
said, in connection with their more soft 


aced this conversation must show how |and plaintive voices, made our song-birds 
really grateful Napoleon III. would have | seem less to a foreign traveller than his 


been for a friend to stop him on the brink | own.” 


These words apply with much 


of a precipice from which he was about to | greater force to the birds of South Amer- 











ica, the species being much more numer- 
ous and less well known than in the 
northern portion of the continent; while 
the true songsters are relatively fewer, 
owing to the presence of several large 
songless families, such as the tyrants, 
humming-birds, and others. 

The South American songsters certainly 
do not, like those of Europe, mass them- 
selves about the habitations of men, to 
sing there as if sweet voices were given 
to them solely for the delectation of hu- 
man listeners; they are pre-eminently 
birds of the wild forest, the marsh, and 
the savannah; and the ornithologist or 
collector from Europe, whose principal 
object is to make a large collection, has 
little time to make himself acquainted 
with the accomplishments of the species 
he desires above all things to shoot. Nor 
is this all. Doubtless there remains in 
the minds of most people something of 
that ancient notion that brilliant-plumaged 
birds utter only harsh, disagreeable 
sounds; while the sober-toned songsters 
of temperate regions — especially those of 
Europe — have the gift of melody; that 
sweet songs are heard in England, and 
screams and grating notes within the trop- 
ics. Only we know now that the obscure 
species there are greatly in excess of the 
brilliant ones. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that the tropics, so rich in other re- 
spects, though by no means the realms 
““where birds forget to sing,” do not excel, 
or even equal, the temperate regions in 
the amount and quality of their bird mel- 
ody. Mr.im Thurn only echoes the words 
of many English travellers in the tropics, 
when he says, in his recent work on Brit- 
ish Guiana: “ The almost entire absence 
of sweet bird-notes at once strikes the 
traveller who comes from thrush and war- 
bler haunted temperate lands.” Mr. Bates, 
on this subject, says: * The few sounds 
of birds are of that pensive and mysteri- 
ous character which intensifies the feeling 
of solitude rather than imparts a sense of 
life and cheerfulness,” 

On the question of tropical bird-music 
much remains to be said by future travel- 
lers; but South America is not all trop- 
ical, and travellers visiting the southern 
temperate portion of that continent might 
have looked to find there melodists equal 
to those of Europe and North America; 
for even assuming that to utter agreeable 
sounds a bird, wherever found, must be 
fashioned after the pattern of some Euro- 
pean form, we find that the typical song- 
sters of the north —the thrushes, wrens, 
warblers, finches, etc. — are well repre- 
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sented in the Plata, Chilian, and Patago- 
nian regions. Asa fact, the best songsters 
there belong to the wide-ranging American 
genus A/imus, while in the more tropical 
icterine family there is great variety of 
lenguage, and some exceedingly sweet 
voices. 

Of the great naturalists of recent times 
who have depreciated South American 
bird-music, I will mention Darwin only, 
as very great importance must always be 
attached to his words, even when he fails 
to show his usual discrimination. He 
says of the common MMimus ca/andria: 
“It is remarkable from possessing a song 
far superior to that of any other bird in 
the country; indeed, it is nearly the only 
bird in South America which I have ob- 
served to take its stand for the purpose 
of singing.” He then adds that the song 
is like that of the sedge warbler. 

There are many better singers than the 
M. calandria ; and as to its being nearly 
the only bird that takes its stand for the 
purpose of singing, there are, in the Plata 
district alone, a greater number of birds 
with that habit than in England; though, 
taking the number of species in the two 
countries, the Plata singers are relatively 
fewer. Itis equally beside the mark to 
compare the sedge warbler with the calan- 
dria, the performance of the former bird 
resembling that of the other only as a 
slight sketch may be said to resemble a 
finished painting. 

Darwin does not say much about the 
singing of birds, and appears to have 
taken but little interest in the subject, 
possibly because this species of natural 
melody gave him little or no pleasure; 
otherwise he could scarcely have written 
of the diuca finch that “the male during 
incubation has two or three pleasant 
notes, which Molina, in an exaggerated 
description, has called a fine song.” The 
fact is, the old Chilian naturalist scarcely 
does justice to the song of the diuca, 
which is mellower in sound than any other 
finch melody I am acquainted with. Of 
his account of the singing of the thenca 
mocking-bird, the thili, the black-headed 
finch, loyca, and various other species, 
Darwin says nothing. 

Not all the European writers whose 
words carry weight, however, have turned 
a deaf, or, at any rate, a very unapprecia:- 
tive ear to the bird-music of the great bird- 
continent. Azarais a notable exception. 
He was nota mere collector, nor was he 
even a naturalist in the strictest sense of 
the word; but, made fit for his task by a 
keen faculty of observation, and an insati- 
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able craving for knowledge of all kinds, 
he went into the forest to watch the birds 
and write the history of their lives. In 
Spain he had been familiar from childhood 
with the best songsters of Europe, and in 
Paraguay he paid great attention to the 
language of the species he noticed. He 
makes mistakes sometimes, when speak- 
ing of the nesting or other habits, but 
when describing their songs, he records 
his own impressions only. With the 
works of his contemporary, Buffon, he 
only became acquainted after having com- 
pleted his own observations; and the 
voluminous strictures on the French nat- 
uralist, which burden, and to some extent 
spoil, the otherwise delightful “ Apunta- 
mientos,” were only inserted after his own 
descriptions had been written. 

In his introductory pages, entitled “ De 
los Paxaros en General,” he refers to Buf- 
fon’s well-known opinion concerning the 
inferiority of American songsters, and 
says: “But if a choir of singers were 
selected in the Old World, and compared 
with one of an equal number gathered in 
Paraguay, I am not sure which would win 
the victory.” In another place, in allu- 
sion to the same subject, he says: “ They 
are mistaken who think there are not as 
many and as good singers here as in 
Europe.” 

To return for a moment to Mr. Bates’s 
words, already quoted, bird-music of that 
**pensive and mysterious” character he 
mentions is to many minds more pleasing 
than the loud, cheerful, persistent singing 
of many highly esteemed British singers, 
like the chaffinch and song-thrush. 

Mr. Bates also heard, in the Amazonian 
forest, “‘another bird that had a most 
sweet and melancholy song, uttered in a 
plaintive key, commencing high, and de- 
scending by harmonic intervals.” 

Of the common house-wren of the Plata, 
Azara says that its song is “‘in style com- 
parable to that of the nightingale, though 
its phrases are not sodelicate and expres- 
sive ; nevertheless, I count it amongst the 
first songsters.” He speaks even more 
highly of the voice of the todo voz (Cisto- 
thorus platensis), which greatly delighted 
him with its sweet, varied, and expressive 
melody. The members of this melodious 
genus, and of the allied genera, are found 
throughout South America, from Panama 
to Patagonia, and we know from others 
besides Azara that their music does not 
dissolve away in the tropics, or turn to 
harsh sounds. Mr. Wallace heard a cis- 
tothorus singing very sweetly on the 
shores of the Amazon, and D’Orbigny, in 


the “Voyage dans l’Amérique Méridio- 
nale,” thus describes the singing of the 
Thryothorus modulator, which he heard 
in Yungas, in Bolivia: “Perched ona 
bough overhanging the torrent, its rich, 
melodious voice seemed in strange con- 
trast to the melancholy aspect of its sur- 
roundings. Its voice, which is not com- 
parable with anything we have in Europe, 
exceeds that of the nightingale in volume 
and expression, if not in flexibility. Fre- 
quently it sounds like a melody rendered 
by a flute at a great distance; at other 
times its sweet and varied cadences are 
mingled with clear, piercing tones or deep 
throat-notes, — in one word, a grave music 
composed of the purest sounds. We have 
really no words adequate to express the 
effect of this song, heard in the midst of 
a nature so redundant, and of mountain 
scenery so wild and savage.” 

It might be thought that in this descrip- 
tion allowance must be made for the en- 
thusiasm natural to a Frenchman, but Mr. 
Bates, certainly the most sober-minded 
naturalist that ever penetrated the Brazil- 
ian forests, gives a scarcely less fascinat- 
ing account of a melodist closely allied to 
D’Orbigny’s bird, if not identical with it. 
“I frequently heard,” he says, “in the 
neighborhood of these huts the realejo 
or organ-bird (Cyphorhinus cantans), the 
most remarkable songster by far of the 
Amazonian forest. When its singular 
notes strike the ear for the first time the 
impression cannot be resisted that they 
are produced by a human voice. Some 
musical boy must be gathering fruits in 
the thickets, and is singing a few notes to 
cheer himself. The tones become more 
fluty and plaintive; they are now those of 
a flageolet, and, notwithstanding the utter 
impossibility of the thing, one is for the 
moment convinced that some one is play- 
ing that instrument.... It is the only 
songter which makes an impression on 
the natives, who sometimes rest their pad- 
dles whilst travelling in their small canoes, 
along the shady by-paths, as if struck by 
the mysterious sound.” 

Outside of these pre-eminently tuneful 
groups —thrushes, warblers, finches, etc. 
—there are many species belonging to 
groups considered songless which never- 
theless do sing, or have, at any rate, some 
highly musical notes. Dendrocolaptine 
birds are not, strictly speaking, songsters ; 
but they are loquacious, and fill the woods 
with sound, often pleasant and laughter- 
like in character ; and in many species the 
male and female combine their voicesin a 





pretty kind of chorus. In the well-known 
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oven-bird this is very striking, the male 
and female singing a ringing, joyous duet 
in different tones, producing an harmoni- 
ous effect. D’Orbigny notices this har- 
monious singing of the Furnarius. The 
hirundines in many cases have voices ut- 
terly unlike those of Europe, which as a 
rule only emit a squeaking twitter. They 
have, on the contrary, rather thick tones, 
in many cases resembling the throat-notes 
of the skylark, and some have a very pleas- 
ing set song. The human-like tones of 
some of the pigeons, the plaintive fluting 
of the tinamous, even the notes of some 
kingfishers and cuckoos, contribute not a 
little to the bird-music of South America. 
Waterton’s words about the “songless” 
bell-bird are well known, and, allowing 
that he goes too far when he says that 
Orpheus himself would drop his lyre to 
listen to this romantic sound, it is still 
certain that there are hundreds of species, 
which, like the bell-bird of the Orinoco 
forests, utter a few delightful notes, or 
produce a pleasing effect by joining their 
voices in a chorus. Thus, Mr. Bates 
speaks of the Monasa nigrofrons — a bar- 
bet: “This flock of tamburi-para were 
the reverse of dull: they were gamboling 
and chasing each other amongst the 
branches. As they sported about they 
emitted a few short, tuneful notes, which 
altogether produced a ringing, musical 
chorus that greatly surprised me.” 

But even leaving out all these irregular 
melodists ; also omitting the tanagers, the 
tyrants, and their nearest allies ; the Den- 
drocolaptide and Formicaride, and the 
humming-birds — these, few families I 
have mentioned comprising about eigh- 
teen hundred species — there would still 
be a far greater number of regular song- 
sters than Europe can show, so great is 
the bird-wealth of South America; and 
concerning the merits of their music I can 
only say that Azara and D’Orbigny did not 
hear the best singer —the A7zmus triurus. 
It would have been strange indeed if in 
that portion of the globe, so inconceivably 
rich in species, and where bird-life has 
had its greatest development, the faculty 
of melody had not been as highly perfected 
as in other regions. 

A very long time has passed since 
Azara made that remark about a choir of 
song-birds selected in Paraguay, and our 
knowledge on this subject — possibly be- 
cause it has been thought unimportant — 
has scarcely been added to since his day ; 
but it seems to me that when the best sing- 
ers of two regions have been compared, 
and a verdict arrived at, something more 


remains to be said. The species which 
“formally take their stand for the purpose 
of singing” sometimes delight us less 
than others which have no set song, but 
yet utter notes of exquisite purity. Nor 
is this all. To most minds the dulcet 
strains of a few favored songsters contrib- 
ute only a part, and not always the largest 
part, of the pleasurable sensations re- 
ceived from the bird voices of any district. 
All natural sounds produce, in some meas- 
ure, agreeable sensations: the pattering 
of rain on the leaves, the lowing of cattle, 
the dash of waves on the. beach, the 
“ springs and dying gales ” of a breeze in 
the pines; and so, coming to birds, the 
clear, piercing tones of the sand-piper, the 
cry, etherealized by distance, of a passing 
migrant, the cawing of rooks on the tree- 
tops, afford as much pleasure as the 
whistle of the blackbird. There is a 
charm in the infinite variety of bird-lan- 
guage heard in a sub-tropical forest, where 
birds are most abundant, exceeding that 
of many monotonously melodious voices ; 
the listener would not willingly lose any 
of the many indescribable sounds emitted 
by the smaller species, or the screams and 
human-like calls, or solemn, deep booming 
or drumming of the larger kind, or even 
the piercing shrieks which may be heard 
miles away. The bird-language of an En- 
glish wood or orchard, made up in most 
part of melodious tones, may be com- 
pared to a band composed entirely of 
small wind-instruments with a very lim- 
ited range of sound, and which produces 
no storms of noise, eccentric flights, or 
violent contrasts, or anything to startle 
the listener — a sweet but somewhat tame 
performance. The sub-tropical forest is 
more like an orchestra in which a countless 
number of varied instruments take partin 
a performance in which there are many 
noisy discords, while the tender, spiritual 
tones heard at intervals seem, by contrast, 
infinitely sweet and precious. 
W. H. Hupson. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 

CHEERFULNESS IN LIFE AND ART. 
“REJOICE always: and again I say, 
rejoice,” says one of the highest authori- 
ties; and a poet who is scarcely less in- 
fallible in psychological science writes, — 

A cheerful heart is what the Muses love. 
Dante makes melancholy dismally pun- 





ished in purgatory; though his own inte- 
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rior gaiety — of which a word by-and-by — 
is so interior, and its outward aspect often 
so grim, that he is vulgarly considered to 
have himself been a sinner in this sort. 
Good art is nothing but a representation 
of life; and that the good are gay is a 
commonplace, and one which, strange to 
say, is as generally disbelieved as it is, 
when rightly understood, undeniably true. 
The good and brave heart is always gay 
in this sense; that, although it may be 
afflicted and oppressed by its own misfor- 
tunes and those of others, it refuses in 
the darkest moment to consent to despond- 
ency; and thus a habit of mind is formed 
which can discern in most of its own 
afflictions some cause for grave rejoicing, 
and can thence infer at least a probability 
of such cause in cases where it cannot be 
discerned, Regarding thus cheerfully and 
hopefully its own sorrows, it is not over- 
troubled by those of others, however ten- 
der and helpful its sympathies may be. 
It is impossible to weep much for that in 
others which we should smile at in our- 
selves; and when we see a soul writhing 
like a worm under what seems to us a 
small misfortune, our pity for its misery 
is much mitigated by contempt for its 
cowardice. 

A couple of generations ago most peo- 
ple would have opened their eyes wide at 
any one who should have thought remarks 
like these worth making. Such truth 
formed part of the universal tradition of 
civilization and moral culture. Buta wil- 
ful melancholy, and, the twin sign of cor- 
ruption, a levity which acutely fears and 
sympathizes with pains which are literally 
only skin deep, have been increasing upon 
us of late in a most portentous way. The 
much vaunted growth of “humanity” has 
been due rather to a softening of the na- 
tional brain thanofits heart. Huge moral 
ill, the fact of national degradation, the 
prospect of national disaster, arouses less 
pain in the sympathetic hearts of humani- 
tarians than the yelp of a poodle which 
has had its ear pinched. Men and times 
do not talk about the virtues they possess. 
Which is most inhuman; to punish with 
rack and wheel the treason which volun- 
tarily sacrifices or jeopardizes the welfare 
of millions, or to condone or ignore it for 
the sake of momentary ease? The En- 
gland in which melancholy and levity are 
becoming prevalent habits is merry En- 
gland no more. ‘The nation thou hast 
multiplied, but not increased the joy.” 
And we are not the only nation which 
deserves this lamentation of the prophet. 
The growths of melancholy and levity 





have been still more marked in France. 
In America, some traveller has remarked, 
“there is comfort everywhere, but no joy.” 
America is accordingly the only country 
which has no art. 

It is, as we have said, a vulgar error to 
consider Dante a melancholy poet. In 
the whole range of art, joy is nowhere ex- 
pressed so often and with such piercing 
sweetness as in the “ Paradiso;” and it 
flashes occasionally through the dun at- 
mosphere of the other parts of the poem. 
The “Inferno” is pervaded by the vigor- 
ous joy of the poet at beholding thor- 
oughly bad people getting their deserts ; 
and the penances of purgatory are con- 
templated by him with the grave pleasure 
which is often felt by the saner sort of 
persons, even in this world, under the 
sufferings they acknowledge to be the 
appropriate punishment of and purification 
from the sins they have fallen into. 
Shakespeare is the most cheerful of po- 
ets. We read his deepest tragedies with- 
out contracting even a momentary stain 
of melancholy, however many tears they 
may have drawn from us. Calderon flies 
among horrors and disasters on the wings 
of a bird of paradise, without any result- 
ing incongruity; and like things may be 
said of the greatest painters and musi- 
cians until quite recent times. But since 
about the beginning of this century how 
many of our geniuses have mingled their 
songs with tears and sighs over “insolu- 
ble problems” and “mysteries of life” 
which have no existence for a man who 
is in his right senses and who minds his 
own business ; while the “ scrannel pipes ” 
of the smaller wits have been playing to 
the sorry Yankee tune of “ There’s noth- 
ing new, and there’s nothing true, and it 
doesn’t signify.” Music has taken to im- 
itate the wailing of lost spirits or the 
liveliness of the casino; and the highest 
ambition of several of our best painters 
seems to have been to evoke a pathos 
from eternal gloom. 

This is false art, and represents a false 
life, or rather that which is not life at all; 
for life is not only joyful, it is joy itself. 
Life, unhindered by the internal obstruc- 
tion of vice or the outward obscurations 
of pain, sorrow, and anxiety, is pure and 
simple joy; as we have most of us experi- 
enced during the few hours of our lives in 
which, the conscience being free, all bod- 
ily and external evils have been removed 
or at least quiescent. And, though these 
glimpses of perfect sunshine are few and 
far between, the joy ef life will not be 
wholly obscured to us by any external evil 
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— provided the breast is clear of remorse, 
envy, discontent, or any other habitually 
cherished sin. The opportunities and 
hindrances of joyful life are pretty fairly 
distributed among all classes and persons. 
God is just, and his mercy is over all his 
works. If gardens and parks are denied 
to the inhabitant of a city lane, his eye is 
so sharpened by its fasts that it can drink 
in its full share of the sweetness of nature 
from a flowering geranium or a pot of 
crocuses on his windowssill. There are 
really very few persons who have not 
enough to eat. Marriage is open almost 
equally to all, except, perhaps, the less 
wealthy members of the upper orders. 
None are without opportunities of joy and 
abundant reasons for gratitude; and the 
hindrances of joy are, if justly considered, 
only opportunities of acquiring new ca- 
pacities for delight. In proportion as life 
becomes high and pure it becomes gay. 
The profound spiritualities of the Greek 
and Indian myths laugh for joy; and 
there are, perhaps, no passages of Scrip- 
ture more fondly dwelt upon in the 
Roman Breviary than those which paint 
the gladness of the uncreated Wisdom: 
* When he balanced the foundations of 
the earth, I was with him, forming all 
things: and was delighted every day, 
playing before him at all times, playing in 
the world: and my delight is to be with 
the children of men.” 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
SNOW-TRACKS. 


THIS morning 


We looked upon a world unknown, 
On nothing we could call our own ; 
Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament ; 
No cloud above, no earth below ; 
A universe of sky and snow, 


The sun shines, and a rosy suffusion lies 
over the landscape. All the fences are 
buried deep, and the trees stand starkly 
outlined against the sky. Millions of 
snow crystals glint athwart the fields. 
Birds swarm in the garden —the home 
birds more confiding and the wild birds 
tame. Tits hang to the suet-bags, anda 
general assembly flock to the cornsheaf. 
A ring-ouzel flies wildly from a rowan- 
tree, and four or five species of thrushes 
are among the berries of the shrubs. 

So softly winnowed is the falling snow 
that it scarce bends the few grasses and 





dead plants that now appear above its 
surface. The kindly snow obliterates the 
torn and abraded scars of nature; but it 
not the less effectually reproduces the 
prints of her children. To the light the 
snow reveals the doings of the night. 
Does a mouse so much as cross, she 
leaves her delicate tracery on the white 
coverlet. Away from the homestead, rab- 
bits have crossed and recrossed the fields 
ina perfect maze. That ill-defined “ pad” 
tracks the hare to the turnips. Pheasants 
and wood-pigeons have scratched for mast 
beneath the beeches, and we find red 
blood-drops along the fence. These are 
tracked to a colony of weasels in the old 
wall. Last night a piteous squeal might 
have been heard trom the half-buried 
fence, and the little tragedy would be 
played out upon the snow. Five wild 
swans Cleave the thin air far up, and fly 
off with outstretched necks. The tiny 
brown wren bids defiance to the weather ; 
darting in and out of every hole and crev- 
ice, and usually reappearing with the 
cocoon of some insect in its bill. These 
delicate footprints reproduce the long toes 
of the lark, and those are the tracks of 
meadow pipits. The hedge-berries are 
mostly gone; and here the redwing and 
fieldfare have run along the fence bottoms 
in search of fallen fruit. Those larger 
tracks by the sheep-troughs show that 
the hungry rooks have been scratching 
near, and the chatter of magpies comes 
from the fir-tree tops. Scattered pine 
cones betoken a flock of incessantly chat- 
tering crossbills, and once in the fir wood 
we caught a glimpse of the scarlet appen- 
dages of the rare Bohemian waxwing, 
The gaudily colored yellow-hammer shows 
weil against the snow, and bathes its or- 


ange plumage in the feathered rain. How’ 


our British finches seem to enjoy the 
frost and snow! Certain it is that now 
their stores of food become scant; but 
then they throw in their lot with the spar- 
rows of barn door and rick yard. The 
bright bachelor finch stands out from his 
pure setting, and the daws look black 
against the snow. “Tweet,” “tweet,” 
comes through the cold, thin air, and is 
startling in its stillness; and now we may 
hear as well as see the flight of a flock of 
linnets and goldfinches. Here observe a 
tall, nodding thistlehead, its once dark- 
green leaves shrivelled up and turned to 
grey, its purple flower rays to russet 
brown. They contain ripened reeds. A 
goldfinch hangs to the under surface, and 
a rose-breasted linnet clings to the top- 
most spray. The two frail things are not 
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unlike in form, though the goldfinch is by 
far the handsomer bird. His prettily 
shaped beak is flesh-colored, as also are 
his legs. His head has patches of scar- 
let, white, and black, each well defined 
and setting off the other. The breast and 
back are of varying tints of warm russet 
brown, and the feathers of the wing are 
picked out with orange. His tail is alter- 
nately elevated and depressed as he 
changes his position; and the patches of 
golden yellow are well brought out as he 
flutters from spray to spray. Thus do 
the linnet and the goldfinch go through 
the winter, together ranging the fields 
and feeding upon the seeds they can pick 
up. 

— the meadow brook a stately heron 
has left its imprints; the water-hen’s track 
is marked through the reeds; and there 
upon the icy margin are the blurred webs 
of the wild ducks. A bright red squirrel 
runs along the white wall. In its warm 
furs it shows sharply against the fence. 
Naturalists say that the squirrel hiber- 
nates through the winter; but this is 
hardly so. A bright day, even though 
cold and frosty, brings him out to visit 
some summer store. The prints of the 
squirrel are sharply cut, the tail at times 
just brushing the snow. The mountain 
linnets have come down to the lowlands; 
and we flush a flock from an ill-farmed 
field, where weeds run rampant. When 
alarmed the birds wheel aloft, uttering 
the while soft twitterings, and then betake 
themselves to the trees. The seeds of 
brooklime, flax, and knapweed the twite 
seems partial to, and this wild-weed field 
is to them a very paradise. Just now, 
walking in the woods, the cry of the bull. 
finch is heard as perhaps the most melan- 
choly of all our birds; but its bright 
scarlet breast compensates for its want of 
cheeriness. A flock of diminutive gold- 
crests rush past us, and in the fir wood 
we hear, but cannot see, a flock of siskins. 

Higher up the valley, towards the hills, 
tracks of another kind begin to appear. 
On the fells we come across a dead herd- 
wick trampled about with innumerable 
feet. We examine these closely, and find 
that they are only of two species —the 
raven and the buzzard. Further in the 
scrub we track a pine-marten to its lair in 
the rocks. The dogs drive it from its 
stronghold, and, being arboreal in its hab- 
its, it immediately makes up the nearest 
pine trunk. Its rich brown fur and or- 
ange throat make it one of the most 
lithely beautiful of British animals. A 


coats just in the transition stage, have 
their haunt in the same wood. From the 
snow we see that last night they have 
threaded the aisles of the pines in search 
of food. This clear-cut, sharp track by 
the fence is that cf the fox, Later we 
see the beautiful, buoyant creature bound- 
ing over the snowin graceful leaps. Fleet 
and wild as the wind, his speed and play 
of muscle are hidden by the long, soft fur. 
An exquisitely formed creature, we doubt 
as we look on him whether he is not wor- 
thy of the good things of the covert to 
which he was stealing. The most beauti- 
ful winter picture of this wintry morning 
is the red fox on the white snow. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
JOB TO ECCLESIASTES: 


A SERMONETTE, 


REVEREND AND DEAR BROTHER, — 
For months and years you have preached 
to me long, long sermons; and I havea 
New Year’s fancy to ask you to put your- 
self in my longsuffering place, in my very 
pew, and hearken to me while I preach to 
you. Settle yourself as comfortably as you 
canon my cushion. You will find listening 
for five minutes much harder than speak- 
ing for fifty. 

Suffer a word of exhortation: Be brief. 
Hitherto your sermons have been very 
dry. This perhaps you could not help; 
but, hang it all! — I mean, need they have 
been so very long? Is it a thing fixed by 
fate that they should be quite so tedious ? 
You have time to make them shorter, even 
short; and in all my days never heard I 
man, woman, or child complain of a ser- 
mon too short. The past is past; by- 
gones shall be bygones; but now, at the 
beginning of this new year, do heartily 
resolve that never again will you exceed 
fifteen minutes. 

Well do you know that I regularly ac- 
company my wife and girls to church on 
Sunday morning; learn further that this I 
do determined to listen diligently to your 
discourse. Andwhat happens? For the 
first five minutes I am all attention ; after 
a while I am conscious that I have had an 
illucid interval; and when about fifteen 
minutes have elapsed I find that I have 
quite given up pulling myself together. 
By no means can I draw myself from rev- 
erie ; and with this my eyes and ears hav- 
ing nothing to do, cease their functions 





pair of stoats or ermines, with their flecked 


altogether. Why, what happened on the 
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very last Sunday of the old year? While 
you were discoursing of the ancient and 
wise Barzillai, who said, “I am fourscore 
years old and can I discern between good 
and evil? Let me die in mine own city,” 
I only heard a voice of to-day crying, “1 
am too old for the ungrateful cares of 
office, and abundon them. Henceforth, 
Hawarden’s castle shall be my cell; I de- 
vote my remaining years to Scotland’s 
metaphysics and to sweet casuistry.” This 
is what I heard in the droning that maybe 
was yours, and I caught myself nodding 
approval of so sagacious and patriotic a 
resolve. You observed my gesture; and 
when next we met you modestly declared 
your pleasure that I agreed so cordially 
with your remarks on Barzillai. Dear 
brother, 1 never heard them, and, if I had, 
doubt whether they were such as I could 
have nodded assent to, save Homerwise. 
Believe me, you also spoke more than 
enough of Mahershalalhashbaz (have 1] 
the name aright?) and the spoiling of 
Samaria. If we are to dwell upon the 
spoiling of kingdoms, and whatever duty 
jt may teach us or what lesson read, let us 
come nearer home a little. What care I 
about Samaria, or what cares any of my 
neighbors and yours? Samaria’s fate 
was long since settled for good and all; 
but England’s, England’s —— Similarly, 
your Blastus, the king’s chamberlain, only 
set me musing on King Mob’s chamber- 
lain; and he is quite a different person. 
In fine, after fifteen minutes, the more you 
preach, the more I cannot listen. It is 
not given to every clergyman to preach 
like Jeremy Taylor — true: and true it is 
that that is no fault of yours. Then 
preach not so long as Jeremy did: ’tis all 
I ask. 

And now, reverend and dear friend, for 
some practical application. You can set 
all this right by an earnest effort. Will 
you not make the attempt? Careful boil- 
ing down, free, judicious excision — and 
the freer the more judicious — will do all. 
Take this counsel. Learn the necessity 
of a brief pithiness, if you would be grate- 
ful to your old listeners or a winner of 
new ones. Let it be known that you are 
short and determined to be shorter. 
Hang your study with brief, pertinent 
aphorisms: such as, “ Two heads are bet- 
ter than three, when they are the heads 





of a sermon;” or, to paraphrase Swift, 
“The man who makes one leaf serve in a 
sermon where formerly were two is a pub- 
lic benefactor.” Take your best sermon, 
tear it into halves or thereabout, and 
boldly throw one-half into the fire. The 
ending may seem abrupt; but it will afford 
us only a more agreeable surprise when it 
is preached again. Too heroic? Then 
we must cut, but firmly and thoroughly. 
The pruning-knife, gracefully removing 
tender shoots and dead twigs, is futile; 
vigorous strokes of the axe upon the 
branches are’ needed here. Lop off, 
brother; hew, and spare not. 

If I may speak for myself —and there 
are many of my likes in every congrega- 
tion—the time has fully come when 
something must be done. Soon it may 
be too late. I am not the man! was; I 
do not hear so well as once [| did, and 
other things have changed. Half a cen- 
tury ago | had little mental food save at 
your own hospitable board; now my poor 
mind is surfeited and is getting morbidly 
enlarged. I am fed to repletion with 
dailies, weeklies, monthlies, quarterlies, 
and yet more solid volumes. But even 
Keren-happuch, dear girl! who goes be- 
yond Jemima and Kezia themselves in 
admiration of your sermons, admits that 
they might be shorter; and my excellent 
wife, who differs from me on every other 
point, agrees with me on this. 

Let me now, in conclusion, impress my 
exhortation on you by an apposite anec- 
dote. When his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales — who is so much and so 
deservedly beloved by us all — was trav- 
elling in Palestine, the late Dean of West- 
minster, who accompanied him on his 
tour, often edified the royal party with 
sermons appropriate to the interesting 
localities in which their Sunday halts were 
spent. After one such discourse his 
Royal Highness said, * Well, Dr. Stanley, 
you must admit 1 was very attentive to- 
day.” ‘ You were indeed, sir,’”’ replied 
the excellent divine; “but then my ser- 
mon was very short.” Do you, good Ec- 
clesiastes, imitate the brevity of the dean; 
and I, so far as a lowly man may copy the 
manners of a royal high personage, will 
emulate the attentiveness of the prince. 

And now to our respective places again 
— you to your pulpit, | back to my pew. 
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